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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


ERNEST NEAL LYON. 





Sweetly the Christmas Spirit 
Singeth the Christmas song, 
(Happy the hearts who hear it!) 

Silvery, clear, and strong! 


Shepherd of olden story 
Guarding the timid sheep, 

Caught by supernal glory, 
Needeth no earthly sleep; 


Follows the singing vision, 
Showing the Christ-child’s birth, 
Telleth His mystic mission, 
Peace and good-will to earth! 


So to the Sons of Duty, 
Daughters of Love alone, 

Com+th a note of Beauty— 
Echo of angel’s tone. 


They of the soul-surrender, 
They of the helpful hand, 
Listen to voices tender— 
Hearing may understand. 
— Collier's Weekly. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en will have a merry Christmas all over 
the country this year. For, in consequence 
of the protest initiated by the officers of 
the National American W. S. A., and 
joined in by a multitude of other organ- 
izations, the Congressional Committee on 
Territories has struck out the obnoxious 
clause from the pending Statehood Bill 
for Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian Territory 
and New Mexico. The bill, in the form in 
which it will be presented to Congress 
by the Committee, does not mention wom- 
en as persons to be classed with idiots, 
illiterates and felons. The new States 
are left free to deal with the question of 
woman suffrage as they choose. 





Senator Beveridge, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee oa Territories, 
writes to the ladies at the National Suf- 
frage Headquarters: 


——_- eam 


“In view of your personal interest, as 
expressed in your letter of recent date, 
objecting to the word ‘sex’ ia the State- 
hood Bill, I am addressing you to let you 
know the action of our Committee. As 
Chairman, I laid your protest, together 
with other similar ones, before my Com- 
mittee, and I am glad to be able to advise 
you that the Committee unanimously de- 





cided to strike out the objectionable lan- 
guage, thus meeting the views of yourself 
and sister women who have similarly ad- 
dressed me on this subject. The bill will 
be reported to the Senate as thus amended 
by the Committee in accordance with your 
very reasonable request.” 





This is a real victory, and will bring 
joy and encouragement to the hearts of 
thousands of women. In addition to the 
victory itself, the equal suffrage cause has 
received a great impetus from the indig- 
nation aroused in many hitherto conserva- 
tive organizations of women by the insult- 
ing phraseology of the Statehood Bill in 
its first shape. The newspapers all over 
the country have taken the matter up, 
and thus brought our question before 
their millions of readers. Most of the 
editors, even those opposed to equal suf- 
frage, have advocated striking out or 
modifying the objectionable words. Al- 
together, nothing has happened for a long 
time that has had so great an educational 
effect in favor of our cause. 


The chief credit of this belongs to Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch of Lilinois, 
legal adviser to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The Gen- 
eral Officers of that Association felt that 
tbere ought to be a protest, but the ma- 
jority of them thought the state of the 
treasury did not warrant sending out a 
widespread appeal to other organizations, 
to notify them of the facts and invite 
them to join in protesting. Thereupon 
Mrs. McCulloch raised the needed money 
herself, and Mrs, Upton and the force at 
National Headquarters sent out about 
40,000 letters, with the triumphant result 
that has already been recorded, 








Last week Thursday, at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, Boston, the Boston Political 
Equality League listened with interest 
and approval to an address on the origin 
and progress of the suffrage movement in 
Massachusetts, by Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, their invited guest. Miss Bacheller 
presided, , 
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WHAT COLLEGE WUMEN ARE DOING. 

In realms artistic or altruistic some col- 
lege women may be found. Miss Anna L. 
Caulfield, who was graduated from Rad. 
cliffe when it was only an ‘‘Annex,’’ and 
who has since travelled extensively in this 
country and abroad, pursuing the study 
of art, and taking photographs with the 
discrimination of a critic, came from her 
home in Chicago to Boston not long ago 
and gave lectures before women’s clubs, 
which afforded new glimpses and a better 
understanding of contemporary art. An- 
other Radcliffe graduate, Miss Ada Eliot, 
chose to do sociological work in prefer- 
ence to returning to a home of wealth and 
luxury in St. Louis, Four years ago she 
took up probation work in New York 
City. At the death, two years ago, of 
Mrs, Foster, the ‘*Tombs’ Angel,’’ Miss 
Eliot was appointed her successor as pro- 
bation officer. This position she resigned 
recently. When she made her final report 
to the court, Judge Wyatt expressed re- 
gret at the parting of their ways, and said 
that to her industry and sympathetic help 
many women owe their respectable posi- 
tion in the community. Miss Eliot has 
been engaged to give a course of lectures 
on probation work at the Schoo! of Phi- 
lanthropy next May. 

Not long since Helen Keller, that young 
creature of ‘sweetness and light,’ who 
despite absence of sight and hearing won 
her Radcliffe degree last June, stood be- 
fore a thousand persons assembled under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Club of Lynn, 
and told of the needs of the adult blind, 
and urged that a systematic effort be made 
in Massachusetts to provide for them 
adequate industrial training whereby they 
may become self-supporting. 

In Springfield, Mass., last week, Miss 
Leona M. Pierce and Mrs. Estelle J. Mor- 
gan, one a college woman of high stand- 
ing and the other a normal graduate, were 
upanimously elected members from their 
respective wards of the city school board. 
Miss Pierce holds the degrees of A. B. 
and M. A. from Smith College and of 
Ph. D. from Yale. She has done grad- 
uate work at Cornell and Clark Universi- 
ties and at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
ng. She is interested in a number of 
organizations, and was a delegate to the 
last biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

From Wellesley College, Margaret Wych- 





erly, English born and Boston bred, went 
into the dramatic world, and after a re- 
markably successful career, gave up a 
leading position that she might study and 
interpret art for art’s sake. From city 
to city and from college to college she has 
been going, and with her company repre- 
senting the plays of the Irish poet Yeats, 
She came to Boston for a week, and so 
charmed literary and artistic circles that 
they ! «ve claimed her for three. 

Of the wo college women with whom 
this article opens and ends, ‘Listener,”’ 
of the Boston Transcript, writes: - 


Whether Mr, Yeats’s curious blend of 
poetry, fancy and prose detail is set to 
the task of presenting the Gaelic folklore, 
or of portraying the sweetness of the Irish 
peasantry and the purity of their patriotic 
passion, Miss Wycherly’s little band of 
artists, animated all through by her own 
informing and inspiring spirit, actually 
accomplishes what Miss Caulfield does for 
Corot and Whistler—betters the inventor's 
own invention. 

F. M. A. 


—_———D oa 





A GIRLS’ VILLAGE HOME. 


Not long ago we gave a description 
of the rescue by Dr. Barnardo of friend- 
less and homeless children from the slums 
of London. Inthe beginning he found it 
most difficult to provide for the young 
girls, who were even more helpless and 
dependent upon care of a permanent char- 
acter to save them from ruin. After 
some doubt and hesitation he decided to 
build a few cottages inthe country, where 
he could put his friendless girls in homes 
under the charge of kind women who 
would take the place of mothers, At first 
he and his wife took a few into their own 
country home. Then, in response to a 
letter he had written to The Christian, in 
which he had taken the public into his 
confidence, a stranger called and said: 
‘*Put me down for the first cottage as a 
memorial to my deceased daughter,”’ 
Others followed. But he little dreamed 
that in twenty-five years he would have 
1,200 girls in separate cottages that had 
grown into a beautiful village. Yet so it 
is, and the settlement steadily enlarges. 
These detached cottage homes constitute 
as many families, each containing about 
twenty girls of all ages, from infancy up. 
They do their own housework, under the 
supervision of a ‘‘mother,’’ learning plain 
and ornamental needlework, and becom- 
ing skillful and accomplished housewives. 
Inside each cottage is a neat and well-or- 
dered family; outside are spacious walks, 
ornamental beds of flowers, grassy lawns, 
a profusion of shrubs and trees, an ideal 
rural life, a veritable ‘Girls’ Garden 
City.”’ 

The village has a church of its own, the 
gift of a lady who refuses to let her name 
be known. In the main entrance, under 
the tower, is an inscription: ‘*This church 
is dedicated to the glory of God, in loving 
memory of her father and mother, by their 
daughter.’’ It is by preference ‘‘unconse- 
crated,’’ in order that Dr. Barnardo may 
be free to invite ministers not of the 
Church of England, or others not minis- 
ters, to conduct tbe services. The public 
are welcomed so far as accommodations 
permit. The voices of more than a thou- 
sand young women join in the simple 
services. There is a Day School, a gym- 
nasium, and an Infant Schovl. The spa- 
cious and airy rooms are the gift of 
friends. Classes of girls receive regular 
lessons in cookery and housework. There 
is a special school for deformed girls, who 
are thereby enabled to become self-sup- 
porting, or, if not, are assured of perma- 
nent occupation and residence. In the 
work-room the girls learn dressmaking. 
There is no uniform or badge to distin- 
guish them from other young women. 
There is a residence for the lady officers 
and teachers. Much of the teaching, 
mothering and supervision is done with- 
out salaries by ladies who willingly con- 
secrate their lives to the work. 

A visitor describes one of these resi- 
dences, where 25 girls of all ages live with 
their ‘‘mother:’’ ‘The lady was matron- 
ly and active, with a bright, pleasant 
countenance. She took us all over the 
house, into sitting room, dining-room, 
kitchen and bedrooms. There is a single 
bed for evory inmate, and plenty of light 
and air. A cat was sitting by the kitchen 
fire, a picture of contentment. The chil- 
dren are allowed to keep a few pets. 
Everything is done to make the place 
homelike. The children are graduated 
of all ages, as in a family, from little 
things of a few weeks old to the large 
eldest girl nearly ready to go out into ser- 
vice.”’ All the work, cleaning, dusting, 





scrubbing, cooking, etc., is done by the 
inmates under the ‘‘mother’s’’ direction, 
quite independently of other cottages. 
There are 56 such families. There is in- 
struction in delicate art-needlework, 
which has become a considerable source 
of income. 

There is a large general laundry, where 
the girls are qualifying themselves for 
similar work in private families, with an 
output of more than 120,000 articles per 
annum, The demand for these skilled 
graduates in household economy is far 
greater than the supply. They are placed 
only in first-class families, receive the 
highest wages, and keep up their connec- 
tion with their ‘thomes’’ by correspond- 
ence and occasional visits. Many are sent 
out to Canada. 

This movement has already outgrown 
its infancy, and is serving as a model for 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians. Why 
should not similar institutions for desti- 
tute girls and young women be established 
in the suburbs of every American city? 
Such training schools would do much to 
win back our women to domestic tastes, 
and would help to solve the problem of 
household service, which is always with 
us, service which is still greatly under- 
valued, H. B. B, 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Auxiliary offers, free of all expense, 
pamphlets on civil service reform to all 
the high schools, normal schools and col- 
leges willing to make these pamphlets 
the subject of a lesson in their civics 
course, During the past three years over 
70,000 of the pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed to about 1,000 schools and col- 
leges scattered throughout every State 
and Territory of the United States, The 
titles of the two pamphlets whose educa- 
tional value has been so widely recognized 
by our teachers are ‘‘The Merit System— 
The Spoils System,’ by Edward Cary, 
and ‘‘The Merit System in Municipali- 
ties,’ by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Teachers and others interested in the 
subject may obtain copies of the above 
pamphlets and other publications free on 
application to the assistant secretary, 
Miss Marian C, Nichols, 55 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman, the official organ of 
the General Federation, started in Boston 
by Miss Helen M. Wiuslow, but purchased 
by Mrs. Doré Lyon and removed to New 
York, is to become absorbed by the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine Company, and will 
make its next appearance under the title 
of The Twentieth Century Club Woman. 
Mrs, Lyon will be one of the editors, 


Women interested in the consideration 
of vital questions of the day are invited to 
join the newly organized Poston Political 
Club. The next meeting will be held on 
Jan. 4, at 2.30 P. M., in room 29, Pierce 
Hall. Miss Fidelia C. Foote is president. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided at the 
monthly tea of the New England Women’s 
Club on Dec, 19. There was a crowded 
attendance to hear Mrs, Katherine Bresh- 
kovskaya of Russia and Baba Bahratta 
of India. Mrs. Breshkovskaya spoke in 
French, and Miss Blackwell interpreted. 
She said that after each meeting where 
she had spoken, she had been reproached 
for not saying enough about the life in 
prison and in Siberia, so this evening she 
would take that for her subject. This 
announcement was welcomed with ap- 
plause. Mrs. Breshkovskaya went on to 
give a graphic and horrible picture of 
prison life in Russia, and of events that 
happened in Siberia while she was there, 
including the flogging to death of Madame 
Sigida. Mrs. Howe paid a high tribute to 
the distinguished guest, and started on 
the spot a contribution in aid of her work 
for Russian freedom. Other members of 
the club contributed, and a considerable 
sum was raised. Baba Bahratta spoke on 
the women of India. 





The Massachusetts Daughters of the 
American Revolution held a bazar in 
Boston this week to raise money for the 
building fund of the Continental Memo- 
rial Hall in Washington. The corner- 
stone of this building was laid last year 
by Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks, presi- 
dent-general of the national society. The 
foundations are laid, and it is expected 
that the first story will be ready for the 
annual Continental Congress to be held 
next April. F. M. A. 





‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Maup Rica has been elected sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Society of 
Worcester, Mass. This association is one 
of the oldest and wealthiest in the State, 
and it is the first time it has chosen a 
woman to such an office, 

JANE ADDAMS gave the address before 
the graduates at ‘he fifty-third convoca- 
tion of the University of Chicago on Dec. 
20. Her subject was ‘*Modern Immigra- 
tion: A Field Neglected by the Scholar.”’ 
This is the first time a woman has been 
invited to give the convocation address, 





Mrs. IpA Hustep HARPER, since her 
return from her five months’ trip in 
Europe, during which she attended and 
spoke at the International Council of 
Women in Berlin, has been visiting in St. 
Louis and other cities in the Middle West. 
She is now settled for the winter at 1900 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, where she is 
working on another book. 

Miss MARGARET A, HALEY, in an ad- 
dress delivered during her recent visit to 
Boston, gave an account of how the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation was formed, 
how it works, and what it has accom- 
plished, Her address was stenographi- 
cally reported for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is given in another column. The 
facts are of great interest, and fully justify 
Miss Haley’s exhortation to the teachers 
of every city to organize for their own 
protection and that of the schools. 

Mrs. MArRy A, LIVERMORE was in par- 
ticularly good health on her 85th birth- 
day, Dec. 19, and felt well able to enter- 
tain her old friends, the members of the 
Wintergreen Club, whom she had asked 
to luncheon. She was kept busy all day 
with callers, and with congratulatory tel- 
egrams and letters from all parts of the 
country. She also received many gifts, 
especially of flowers and potted plants, of 
which she is very fond. Mrs. Livermore 
was quite ill last autumn. She met with 
a severe fall at Hingham, and the conse- 
quences lasted some time. She has now 
entirely recovered, and enjoys her usual 
health. Dec. 21 she went to Littieton, 
Mass., to speak at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the town Lyceum, 

Miss KATHERINE L, Craic, the newly- 
elected State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Colorado, has made teaching 
her life work. Mrs. Lucy E. R. Scott 
writes of her: ‘‘She is a thoroughly culti- 
vated and competent teacher, in har- 
mony with all the best thought and 
latest methods in pedagogy. Broad mind- 
ed and kindly in nature, she is a good dis- 
ciplinarian, and always takes the highest 
rank where she has been employed. She 
has gained an enviable repvtation among 
eduators and business people for her ex- 
ecutive ability. Her literary talent is much 
above the average. Her latest work, now 
in press, is an admirable geography, likely 
to become popular with both teacher and 
pupil. It is illustrated by pen and ink 
sketches, which serve to assist the teacher 
in demonstrating the dullest of facts, and 
impressing them upon the pupil. She is 
a woman of ripe experience, in whom we 
can place confidence, and young enough 
to bring enthusiasm to her work,”’ 

Mrs. KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA, 
the Siberian exile now visiting this coun- 
try, mentioned during her recent visit to 
Boston an interesting fact bearing upon 
the much-discussed question whether the 
Russian peasantry are yet capable of self- 
government. There are in Russia two 
provinces, Viatka and Perm, where there 
are no nobles, and the peasants manage 
their own affairs. ‘These two “peasant 
provinces” have the best roads, the best 
schools, the best-paid teachers, and the 
largest number of libraries and technical 
schools, of any provinces in Russia. Every 
town in Viatka maintains an academy for 
girls, and would maintain one for boys, 
too, if the government would allow it. 
But the government permits only a few 
academies for boys. The peasant girls 
who graduate from the academies become 
teachers, nurses, doctors’ assistants, etc. 
but after all such places are filled, there 
are many educated girls left. These 
marry uneducated peasant men. But it 
is noticeable, Mrs. Breshkovskaya says, 
that wherever there is an educated moth- 
er, she keeps her husband’s hut very 
clean; and she educates both her daugh- 
ters and her sons, Mrs, Breshkovskaya 
says the peasants manage their local af- 
fairs with much discretion and common 
sense, in marked contrast to the stupid, 
wasteful and corrupt way in which the 
imperial government squanders its money 
and mismanages all its business, 
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Vital Issues. 





EpIrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.]| 








“EVEN MOTHER.” 

“Yes,” said the sober-faced little boy, 
recounting his Christmas gifts, ‘‘every- 
body gave me somethiog—even mother!”’ 
But there was a twinkle in his eye. 

Strange indeed would be the Christmas 
where a mother forgot her little son. 
What is Christmas but the Baby’s Birth- 
day—the everlasting birthday of the Child 
who loved the world and taught the world 
to’ love? Here came One with a new reli- 
gion. Others had taught sacrifice, wor- 
ship, obedience. He taught love. To 


love mankind, all mankind, and to serve. 


them continually—this is the vital spirit 
of Christianity; this is what Christ taught 
as the will of God. 

We are very slow todoit. Weare still 
wrapped up almost wholly in lesser love 
and lesser service; and though we give, 
at a pinch, to the crying need of the 
stranger, yet our whole life’s devotion is 
for our own close relatives. We fear that 
they will suffer if we give our lives to the 
world’s help; that if we do not care for 
our own, no one will. 

This attitude we defend as being ‘‘natu- 
ral,’’ and consider the person who frankly 
puts the whole before the part, who 
would prefer to lift a nation an inch to 
lifting his family a yard, as ‘‘unnatural,”’ 
‘“‘Whoso careth not for his own,’’ we sol- 
emnly quote, ‘tis worse than an infidel,” 
and fail to see the corollary, ‘tand whoso 
careth only for his own is no better.’’ 

That word, ‘‘natural,’”’ is a most mis- 
leading one. So long as we supposed 
nature to be stationary, a fixed status be- 
low humanity, yet of which humanity 
partook, it served as a distinction; but 
now that we find all nature, including our 
own, to be ina constant state of flux and 
progress, the word ‘‘natural’? must have 
its place and date to make it definite. 

There was a time, and a very long time, 
when mankind had no families at all, 
when fatherhood was unknown, and 
motherhood scarce more than among 
brutes. This family affection was not 
‘natural’ then, 

There was a time when we had no na- 
tions, no ties of common country to bind 
us together by thousands and millions; 
but now patriotism is ‘‘natural’’ as fam- 
ilism, and the man who will not defend 
his country is considered as unnatural as 
he who will not defend his child. Even 
the mother surrenders her son to the ser- 
vice of her country, and is not called ‘‘un- 
natural’’ for the sacrifice. 

We live in nations as we live in families; 
and the same laws of nature which devel- 
oped family affection out of the family 
relation have developed love of country 
out of the national relation, Hearts thrill 
and eyes glisten at sight of the flag, at 
sound of the National Hymn, as they do 
at ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Both these 
feelings are natural. So now that we are 
becoming daily more conscious of inter- 
national relation, of economic ties which 
bind us together all around the earth, we 
are developing also a larger human love 
than ever before. In our own lands we 
are feeling it, in our own cities—a grow- 
ing sense of common responsibility, com- 
mon care, common duty, and the love 
which always, ‘‘naturally,’’ follows upon 
these. This gives promise of a better 
Christmas for the world than it has ever 
had before. 

The love which Christ preached as the 
first and all-embracing duty of man we 
bave set aside heretofore as a remote and 
difficult virtue, attainable only by a few 
consecrated souls; whereas, in fact, it is 
as natural to humanity so to love one an- 
other as to love its own close kindred. 
Indeed, it is more natural to-day, because 
it is the distinctive characteristic of our 
times; whereas the lower forms of love 
had their leading place in lower stages of 
civilization. 

The immense spread of our interde- 
pendence to-day, and its accompanying 
spread of intelligent consciousness, brings 
with it perforce the love that nature, or, 
say God, always provides to accomplish 
its own ends. If any associate action is 
required by differing entities, it must be 
provided either through an unconscious 
mutual service, as where bees fertilize 
flowers, seeking only their own ends; or 
by conscious mutual service, as where 
the same bees serve each other and their 
common ends in the hive. 

Man has been led far in the ascending 
line of social relation by his own blind 
self-interest, as unconscious of mutual 
obligation as the blundering bee butting 
his thick head into the pollen, brushing 
stamen and stigma with like indifference; 
but the vast web of his world-wide inter- 
service isso complicated that it needs a 
conscious devotion to forward still higher 





development—and that conscious devotion 
is forthcoming. 

It bas taken us two thousand years to 
see the sense of Christ’s teaching; two 
thousand slow, black, painful years to find 
out, practically, and prove to our own 
minds that *‘no man liveth to himself nor 
dieth to himself.’”’ Ali this time we have 
been busy maintaining that it was “natu- 
ral’’ for man to be brutal and fierce and 
selfish, and to care only for his;own. 

Two thousand years is not‘much in so- 
cial development, however. It took far 
longer than that to produce national sen- 
timent, or even a feeling so ‘“‘natural’’ as 
the love of the father for his child, Even 
as late as in Roman days, fathers cast out 
to death their own children, if they didn’t 
like their looks; they are still doing it 
—with girls—in China, we are told. But 
China, even China, is moving to-day! 
There is a splendid stir of broad humani- 
tarian reform in that old, old land. If 
ever the Chinese brain, so subtle, power- 
ful, and clear, comes to really appreciate 
this law of human love and apply it—ap- 
ply it as we Christians have never done— 
why, the last may be first, the tortoise 
beat the hare after all. 

Ion China, more plainly than anywhere 
on earth, stands out this old-world ob- 
stacle to human growth, the limitation 
of the family. They, fully and frankly, 
worship as well as love the family; espe- 
cially the dead one. 

No fabled ostrich with its head in the 
sand is blinder than a people with its 
heart in the grave. 

So long as the family was the only hu. 
man group for mutual support, so long 
was its cult the highest, its affections 
complete and satisfying. ; 

No history goes back to that period, 
but we can study in the scattered tents of 
the Bedouin something of its limitation. 
So soon as life and liberty and progress 
call for, evolve, aad depend on a larger re- 
lation, that relation calls for our love and 
service by the same law that brought out 
family affection. 

We to-day know, publicly and com- 
monly know, who it is that is more than 
father, more than mother, more than 
child, far more than one’s own un- 
counted self. It is no secret, no mystery 
or enigma, 

Food is raised for us, brought to us, 
prepared for us; clothes are woven and 
cut and sewed and distributed for us; 
homes are built for us; bvoks are written 
for us—all—all that we have is given to 
us, not by the family, but by the big, 
working world, What we get, how much 
we get, our safety, our peace, our hard- 
won heights of education and prosperity, 
these are ours by virtue of our mutual 
service, world-wide, and not by virtue of 
the skill and industry of our father, the 
carpenter, or our mother, the cook. 

We believe that these things are ours by 
t he efforts of the individual parent, moved 
by love for the individual offspring. We 
really believe this, in the face of facts as 
plain and huge as the Rocky Mountains, 

Can we not see this individual love and 
service pegging away busily in every 
country on earth—with results so glaring- 
ly different as to show a child of ten that 
there must be some other cause at work 
to give one nation, composed of families, 
such vast advantages over another na- 
tion, also composed of families? 

What we have here in America of peace 
and power and wealth to-day, is due not 
to our loving our own families better than 
do the people of other nations, but to our 
offering better conditions to all people. 
It is the height and beauty of our national 
institutions which give us our great 
place, and it is the gross defects of those 
same institutions, and our sins and fail- 
ures ia them, which so threaten and 
shame us to-day. We need more strong- 
ly and immediately than ever before the 
general recognition of this public honor; 
of duty and truth and courage and devo- 
tion in public service. 

We are good at home, most of us—suffi- 
ciently good at home—but not good 
enough abroad. Here is this rich, big 
land, full of fertility and power. 

Here are these eager millions of people, 
thronging in from other countries, born 
even faster and thicker in this one, striv- 
ing in their primitive selfishness to profit 
each for himself and his own family at the 
expense of any one or everyone else and 
his family! 

And here is the slow uprising of nation- 
al ideals; the slow development of those 
free institutions for which our ancestors 
so sternly fought. 

This is where the heart and head of the 
nation is wanted; our best brains, our 
best consciences, our best and bravest 
service. 

We need more people and better people 
to maintain and carry farther our public 
honor and our public work. There is no 
stopping-place in social growth. 

It is not enough that we are richer than 
other nations. Have we still slums? Still 
sweat-shops? Still child-labor? Still too 
long hours, too little pay, too wearing 
tasks? 





It is not enough that our railroads are 
swifter, better, and more numerous than 
in other countries; have we still a year- 
ly sacrifice of dead and wounded, of 
maimed and crippled employees and 
slaughtered passengers? And have we 
still the railroad crimes?—the discrimina- 
tion in rebates, whereby the common car- 
rier is false to his public trust as a post- 
man who could be hired to carry one 
man’s letters and refuse another's? 

It is not enough that our schools are in 
some ways the best in the world, and 
growing better—not nearly enough! Are 
they the best that America can make® 
Are they loved and honored and served as 
our most important social function—the 
great work of race improvement in the 
hands of the common parent—the Nation? 

We have in every city numbers of com- 
fortable, intelligent and ‘'good’’ people; 
but we bave also greater numbers of un- 
comfortable, stupid and defective people 
—and we need not have them. 

It is not enough that each mother gath- 
ers her little ones about a Christmas tree 
—what has she done the year through to 
provide the same for the thousands of 
children who have none? At Christmas- 
time, if at no other, for the sake of the 
Child who loved all children—if you can- 
not feel it directly yourseif—for the sake 
of the children themselves, no mother 
should be content while any child on 
earth is ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill- 
taught, denied aught of all that is needed 
to make the very best kind of people. We 
know what we want for our own children 
—what we do our best to give to them, 
Why do we not want it forall? Why do 
we not give it to all? 

Is there not enough, with this great, 
rich world and all the strength and skill 
of all these parents? 

There is no question of their earning it 
first—children are not confronted with 
that fallacy. The child comes helpless, 
needing all things; and to him must be 
given fully, freely, richly, that he may 
grow. 

Hlere is Christmas upon us 
Here are children with us always. 

Here are mothers, millions of moth- 
ers, wishing to give all the joy they can to 
their own children. 

Wish it wider, deeper, higher; wish it 
for all children—and do not stop at wish- 
ing! The world’s children need the 
world’s mothers, united and organized. 

When we have that, when the mother 
joins the father in his public service, adds 
her love to his, her strength to his, her 
big, bounteous mother-heart to his labori- 
ous father-toil, then, indeed, will there be 
no hungry child on earth at Christmas- 
time, or any other time. Cc. P. G, 


again. 


SANTA CLAUS. 





More talk about the myth of Santa 
Claus. Shall we teach it to our children 
or shall we not? Some call it lying, and 
say it affronts the child’s intelligence and 
weakens his faithin us. Some call it cul- 
tivating the imagination, and a good thing 
for the child. The real wonder is that in 
a Christian country this particular myth 
ever obtained a foothold, and has still a 
defender. 

What is Christmas? 

The birthday of Jesus. 

It is a celebration of an event believed 
by Christians to be of measureless impor- 
tance and good to the world, They hold 
that in this child’s birth dawned the sal- 
vation of the world. Their whole religion 
rests on him. A Child-God, with a mother, 
A Baby, worshipped by kings. Then the 
growing Christchild, with all the sweet 
stories of that childhood, its love and 
duty. 

Built on this is as stirring and sweet a 
group of stories as a child’s heart could 
wish. Here is the fountain of human 
love—the mother; the centre of human 
care—the child; and the main thread of 
human behavior—religion. 

Here is the love beyond mother-love— 
the new teacher of the world, the giver of 
the great doctrine of love and service to 
all mankind. So great was this love that 
it flows on yet through all our widening 
hearts; feeding, teaching, healing, help 
ing, doing more and more for more people 
from year to year. Because of this love 
and its accompanying service we have 
grown on and on, richer, wiser, stronger, 
nearer to peace. 

All this we may teach our children; 
with exquisite legends of the Talmud, 
with beautiful stories from the Gospels, 
with lovely true tales of people who have 
lived sweetly and died bravely because 
that Child was born that day, 

And we Christians, who have this at 
the very foundation of our religion, this 
gloriously beautiful story, the main fact 
of which is true—we have picked up from 
medixval barbarism this Arctic kobold 
with his hybrid name; this preposterous 
fat hobgoblin with his one annual appear- 
ance to distribute prizes to good children 
by way of the chimney—and teach that 
to our children instead of the child Jesus! 

It is no wonder that Christmas has 





grown selfish. What should be the festi- 
val of universal love, opening our hearts 
to the widest, has become a mere family 
festival, when the child is taught, care- 
fully and particularly taught, that the 
main thing is the getting of presents from 
a hypothetical yearly distributor! 

Let us teach our children beautiful and 
appropriate stories, myths if we must, 
but why leave out Heaven for the sake of 
Santa Claus? 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Woman’s Medical Society of Den- 
ver, Col., is working to open a dispensary 
for the treatment of women by women 
physicians and to establish a polyclinic. 





Dr. Phoebe A. Sprague, whose death 
occurred early this montb, was one of 
the most skilled of the early women prac- 
titioners in Massachusetts. The Spring- 
field Republican pays a warm-tribute to 
her worth and services, in which it 
says: 

Springfield has had not a few women 
physicians since the first came here, 35 
years ago, in the person of Dr. Sarah Wil- 
liams, who was city physician in 1873, 
when Dr. Sprague arrived; and it has 
now many useful and esteemed women of 
the profession. But it derogates nothing 
from these when it is said that Dr. Sprague 
was easily first among them all, and 
rauked so high that it was no doubt true 
that a dozen years ago she had the third 
largest practice inthecity. She had the 
confidence and help at the beginning of 
Dr. David P. Smith, the celebrated physi- 
cian and surgeon, who quickly discovered 
her large ability, and called her into 
counsel, as he would any man of the pro- 
fession; and Dr. Marshall Calkins, the 
veteran doctor of this city, also readily 
recognized Dr. Sprague. These recogni- 
tions by brother practitioners were then 
of value to her, but it was not long be- 
fore her strong character and her thor- 
ough mastery had made her universally 
accepted by the profession, 

Dr. Sprague’s life in this city was one 
of constant and unremitting service, and 
she gave herself to the needs of her pa- 
tients with the same great generosity 
which distinguishes worthy members of 
the profession always. While a member 
of the Hampden County Medical Society, 
she served on its board of censors; she 
was obstetrician at the Home for Friend 
less Women, and for years she wasa mem- 
ber of the board of the Union Relief Asso- 
ciation. She was not only useful and 
faithful in her service on the board, but 
was at all times ready to give her medical 
advice and attention when it seemed 
necessary. It was regarded as a distinct 
loss when, a few years ago, Dr. Sprague 
was compelled by the failure of ber health 
to resign, and then to leave the city. She 
lived astrong, a sweet and a noble life. 

F. M. A. 
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SCHOOL SUFPRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Although the statutes of New Hamp- 
shire grant women the right to vote on 
school matters, the women of Berlin, 
Franklin, and Portsmouth are deprived of 
the school ballot by the terms of the 
charters of those cities. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
representing over forty-two hundred 
members, is working to have this injus- 
tice removed. It has sent a petition to 
the Mayors and Councils of the three cit- 
ies named, asking them to request the 
next Legislature to authorize such revi- 
sions of charters as shall give the women 
resideuts of those cities ‘‘full privileges 
under the State law.” 

The president of the Federation, Mary 
I. Wood of Portsmouth, is one of the dis- 
franchised class, and is marshalling her 
following in behalf of the school ballot— 
urging its extension to women who are 
deprived of it, and its use by women who 
possess it. F. M, A. 





COMMANDER EVA BOOTH. 





An enthusiastic meeting filled Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on a recent evening, to 
welcome Miss Eva Booth as Commander 
of the Salvation Army in the United 
States. Miss Booth comes to her new de- 
partment after eight years of splendid 
service as commander of the army in Can- 
ada. The special achievements under her 
administration there include the institu- 
tion of asystem of army day schools in 
Newfoundland, the establishing of a Train- 
ing College in Toronto, the bullding of 
137 new barracks, the care of Armenian 
refugees, the opening of Army work in 
the Klondike region, the dealing with 
nearly five thousand convicts, and a great- 
ly enlarged rescue work among women 
and children. ‘Give us the children,” 
says Miss Booth, ‘‘and we will save the 
world.”’ 

At one of the two great farewell meet- 
ings in Toronto, when the mayor and 
other city dignitaries gave civic honors to 
Miss Booth, Premier Ross testified to the 
value of her work. and pointed out that 
her jurisdiction had been wider than that 
of the Governor-General, including as it 
did Newfoundland and Bermuda, in addi- 
tion to Canada. 

From the time when, as a mere girl, she 
made her first public speech standing on 





a chair at an out-door gathering in one of 
London’s worst slums, Eva Booth has led 
a crusade against physical and moral un- 
cleanness, and for the rescue and regenera- 
tion of the outcast. Persuasive, eloquent, 
intense, courageous, compelling, she 
brooks no defeat. Whatever she has un- 
dertaken to do, she has done—whether 
controlling a mob or persuading a parlia- 
ment, whether clearing up a slum district 
or saving a foundling. 

Blessed with a genius for leadership, as 
was her sister, the lamented Emma Booth- 
Tucker, Commander Eva Booth will 
prove equal to the great responsibilities 
of her new field. F. M. A. 





ROBERT HUNTER ON POVERTY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Robert Hunter’s recently published 
volnme entitled ‘“Poverty,’’ readers of 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will find an arse- 
nal prepared for their use. In the preface 
the author says, ‘*The main objects of this 
volume are: To define poverty and tw 
estimate its extent at the present time in 
the United States; to describe some of its 
evils, not only among the dependent and 
vicious classes, which constitute the so- 
cial wreckage in the abysses of our cities, 
but also among the unskilled, underpaid, 
underfed, and poorly housed workers; 
furthermore, to point out certain remediai 
action which society may wisely under- 
take; and, finally, to show that the evils 
of poverty are not barren but procreative, 
and that the workers in poverty are, in 
spite of themselves, giving to the world a 
litter of miserables whose degeneracy is 
so stubborn and fixed that reclamation is 
almost impossible, especially when the 
only process of reclamation must consist 
in trying to force the pauper, vagrant, and 
weakling back into that struggle with 
poverty which is all of the time defeating 
stronger and better natures than theirs.’’ 

This program is relentlessly carried out 
by the author in a series of striking chap- 
ters entitled Poverty, The Pauper, The 
Vagrant, The Sick, The Child, the Immi- 
grant. In every chapter the social and 
industrial causes of poverty are kept in 
the foreground, and the conviction forces 
itself upon the reader that we are all im- 
plicated in this greatest and most urgent 
of all present social problems. 

When we are told (p. 231) that ‘‘not 
less than eighty thousand children, most 
of whom are little girls, are at present 
employed in the textile mills of this coun- 
try,’’ we reflect that the restrictive legis- 
lation enacted for their protection is due 
largely to the persistent efforts of women 
working under the handicap of disfran- 
chisement. 

When we read that (p. 231) ‘in the 
South there are now six times as many 
children at work as there were twenty 
years ago,’’ we know that in the South 
women are not permitted to serve even on 
school boards, much less to elect legis- 
lators. 

We are told (p. 231) that each year 
more little ones are brought in from flelds 
and hills to live in the degrading and de- 
moralizing atmosphere of the mill towns. 
Each year more great mills are being 
built to reap the profits which these little 
hands make possible. . . Children—the 
tiniest and frailest—of five and six years 
of age, rise in the morning and, like old 
men and women, go to the mills to do 
their day’s labor; and when they return 
home, they wearily fling themselves on 
their beds, too tired to take off their 
clothes. Many children work all night— 
‘in the maddening racket of the machin- 
ery, in an atmosphere unsanitary and 
clouded with humidity and lint.’’ 

All this is perfectly legal in Georgia, 
despite the noble efforts of the intelligent 
women of Georgia to procure, through 
the only means open to disfranchised citi- 
zens, the protective legislation so cruelly 
necessary for these thousands of suffering 
children, 

For readers cf the JouURNAL the ques- 
tion will continually arise, as they study 
the chapters of this ably written and truly 
terrible book, ‘‘How long are the women 
of this nation to be relegated to the weary 
and discouraging task of endeavoring to 
repair by philanthropic methods these 
evil results of bad legislation, or of the 
absence of legislation? When shall we 
be given our rightful share of power 
wherewith to cure this _ intolerable 
wrong?”’ 

No suffragist speaker or writer can af- 
ford to be without this forcible and con- 
vincing presentation of the evils which 
afflict our society in this day of imperfect 
representation of the wives, mothers and 
teachers. FLORENCE KELLEY. 





TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’ two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
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A New ‘* Pepper Book” 





12mo, Cloth: - - 


There were so many interesting f 
lives were only the faintest of outlines 


the persistent demand. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS sx FRIENDS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


riends of the Five Little Peppers, whose 
in the series ending when Phronsie was 


| grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to meet 





Grew. New edition. $1.50, postpaid. 


classic. 
Five Little Peppers Midway. 
postpaid. 


$1 50 


and changing circumstances. 
Cheeryble of a book.’’— Boston Herald. 


Five Little Peppers Grown 
$1.50, postpaid. 


hood. 
Phronsie Pepper. $1.50, postpaid. 
and dearest of all the Peppers. 


sie, too, are all in the story. 
The stories Polly Pepper Told. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Five Little Peppers and How They 


This was an instantaneous success, and 
has been in continual demand ever since, 
| until to-day it has become a genuine child 


Takes the Pepper children into youth 
“A perfect 


Up. 


This shows the Five Little Peppers ‘‘as 
grown up,” with all the struggles and 
successes of young manhood and woman- 


It is the story of PHronsie, the youngest 
But Polly 
| and Joeland Ben and Jasper and Mam- 


Earlier Volumes in the Famous ‘Pepper Series.’’ 
Each cloth bound and finely illustrated. 


Wherever there exists a child or a 
‘grown up” there will be a loving and 
vociferous welcome for these charming 


and delightful ‘Stories Polly Pepper 
Told.” 
The Adventures of Joel Pepper. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50, postpaid. 

As bright and just as certain to be a 
child’s favorite as the others in the famous 
series. Harum-scarum “Joey” is lovable, 
Polly and Phronsie, Ben and Davie, and 
the dear Mamsie herself are in the story. 


Five Little Peppers Abroad. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50, postpaid. 
The “Peppers Abroad’ adds another 
most delightful book to this famous se- 
ries. 


Five Little Peppers at 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.10 
paid, $1.25. 

Of all the fascinating experiences and 
adventures of the ‘‘Peppers,’’ none will 
surpass those telling of their school days. 


Schooi. 
net; pcst- 








These delightful stories are prime 
as the older folks. Over five hundred 
and the demand increases each year. 


favorites with the boys and girls, as well 
thousand copies have already been sold, 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 




















attractive goods for the | 


opportunities afforded by our c 


prices which are, as they shou 
The Lowest. 








The Home Store 
for Gift Givers 


F you are looking for the most useful and 


outlay, you should avail yourself of the 






east possible 





arefully selected holiday stocks, as 


here you will find a complete assortment of Dolls, Toys, Jewelry, 
Bric-a-Brac, Leather Goods, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, Furs, and 
the hundred and one things suggestive to the Holiday Buyer, at 


ld be—quality considered—Always 


Do Your Holiday Shopping Now 
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OF 
THE 


OPENING 


Austrian Exhibits 


DIRECT FROM THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


WHOSE GOODS RECEIVED 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal 


Will be placed on Exhibition and Sale, for a short time only, at 


172 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


A most unusual opportunity is afforded to procure the finest specimens 
of BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, and ROCK CRYSTAL TABLEWARE, 
showing over 60 Different Tints and Enamels, together with the 
20YAL DUX IVORY PORCELAINS, SALVATOR and AMPHORA 
ART PORCELAINS, etc., etc., the whole forming a collection Unique 


and Elegant for 


Christmas, New Year or Wedding Presents 
AN EARLY INSPECTION IS SOLICITED. 











very complete. T 
makers, perfect in fit 
Miss M. F. F 


style. 





OUR stock of GLOVES for CHRISTMAS is 


hey are from the best 


and quality, and correct in 


ISK, 144 Tremont Street. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


GERTRUDE RUSSELL BOYNTON. 

Hundreds. of women will sympathize 
with Mary Russel! Charpiot in the loss of 
her only daughter, Mrs. Gertrude Russell 
Boynton of New Bedford, whose funeral 
took place at Mrs. Charpiot’s on Dec, 4. 

Gertrude Russell Boynton was a bright, 
helpful woman, and until her marriage 
she was always beside her mother, ready 
to supplement or carry out the details of 
Mrs. Charpiot’s remarkable work for 
women. 

After her marriage the visits home were 
frequent, being maintained at regular in- 
tervals for many years. When the fatal 
illness came upon the daughter, she went 
at once to her mother for advice and com- 
fort, and in the early days of autumn, 
when the disease became more compli- 
cated, the patient came to Boston that she 
might be near the faithful and well-be- 
loved family physician. About a month 
ago the failing strength and need of con- 
stant attendance made it necessary to go 
to ber mother’s home, not for care, but 
because of the desire to be near the 
mother whose manifold duties rendered 
her presence imperative within the home 
she founded®over a quarter of a century 
ago. 

So there was no conflict of love and 
duty. Love conquered, and mother and 
daughter were close together until the end 
came, near the midnight hour on Nov, 30. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. Marshall Cutter, music being ren- 
dered by the Weber Quartette. There 
was a large attendance of friends from 
New Bedford, Brookline, Hyde Park and 
other towns. The floral tributes were 
magnificent—pink and white roses, lilies 
of the valley and fine ferns grouped be- 
neath a canopy of palms. The burial was 
in Mrs, Charpiot’s lot in Mount Anburn. 
Mrs. Charpiot has received many messages 
of sympathy, and, with her son William 
L. Russell and Mr. Boynton, thanks her 
friends, who have been so tender at this 
time. 

Mrs. Charpiot has little time to give to 
outside interests of late years, but the 
devoted work she has done so long keeps 
her friends very close, and mother and 
daughter are inseparable in thought and 
love of many earnest workers. Mrs. Char- 
piot is now more alone than ever before. 

MARION A, MACBRIDE. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MONKEY SHINES, Little Stories for Little 
Children. By Bolton Hall. With 22 Il- 
lustrations by Leon Foster Jones. New 
York: 1904. A. Wessells Company. 
Price, $1.00. 


These stories bave been told to the au- 
thor’s children from 3 to 10 years of age, 
and to other people’s children up to the 
age of 60. Like ./sop’s Fables,they amuse, 
and teach only by inference. To explain 
the moral would spuil the story, but the 
child will find it out for himself. Thus, 
to show you the folly of greediness, we 
have the following: 

A pike isa fish with a great big mouth 
and long sharp teeth. He can swim very 
fast, and he eats other fish. I don’t think 
it is nice to live by eating one’s little weak 
brothers, Butthe pike is made that way. 

One morning the pike went out to find 
some breakfast. He saw a lot of dear lit- 
tle fishes all together. There was one big 
fish with them. So he opened his mouth 
wide, made a jump, and took the biggest 
fish down his throat head first. It was 
quite a big fish, and the pike could not 
swallow it all the way; it stuck in his 
throat, half in and balf out. Then he 
tried to put it out of his mouth, but the 
fish stuck fast. The pike began to be 
much afraid; it hurt him to have his 
mouth wide open so long, and he could 
hardly breathe. 

He swam slowly up where there was 
very little water, so as to be away from 
the other fish. He thought they would 
laugh at him. 

Pretty soon Bobby came along by the 
water. “Oh!” hesaid. “I'll run and get 
my net and catch that fish.’’ So he got a 
net with a long stick to reach out, and he 
put it softly under the pike, and—scoop! 
the pike was caught. Now when he felt 
himself caught, he kicked and shook him- 
self, and the fish fell quite out of his 
mouth and slipped through the threads of 
the net and swam slowly away. It was 
not much hurt. I’m glad of that. 

Bobby took the pike up to the house, 
and put him in the pond where the cows 
drink, and be used to go and see him 
there. 

The pike lived there for a long, long 
time, but he had no one to play with and 
no place to run about. He got very thin 
and sad, At last a great rain came. It 
filled up the pond till it overflowed, and 
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the pike swam down to the river again. 
After that he did not try to bite off more 
than he could chew. You see the pike 
learned to be wiser by making one mis- 
take. 

Thirty such lively descriptive stories, 
with graphic pictorial illustrations, will 
enlist the interest of children of all ages. 

H. B. B. 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY. 








In Three Parts. 
Slim scarlet stockings all hung up in rows, 
Babies ali breathless on tips of wee toes, 
Watching for Santa as everyone knows, 
While darker and darker and darker it 
grows, 
All on the night before Christmas. 


Plump scarlet stockings all bunches and 
ribs, 
Babies all sleeping tucked up in their cribs, 
Dreaming of dollies in aprons with bibs, 
Of ships in full sail with the jauntiest jibs, 
All on the night before Christmas. 


Limp scarlet stockings all turned inside out, 
Babies all barefooted bobbing about, 
Real little dollies and boats—such ashout!— 
Santa has been here and gone, there's no 
doubt, 
All on the night before Christmas. 
— Good Housekeeping. 





ATLEE’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 

Atlee is a real live boy, whose home is 
in a city. At Christmas his mother 
trimmed a very pretty tree for him, and 
Atlee had many presents hung on it, 
When it was all bare, he still liked to see 
the tree standing in the corner of the 
sitting-room; but one day his mother 
asked if he wouldn’t like to give the birds 
a treat. She said that he could put the 
Christmas tree on the piazza, and hang 
some little baskets of seeds and crumbs 
on the branches, so that the birds could 
have a Christmas tree as well as Atlee. 

At first Atlee did not feel as if he could 
spare his tree, for he had grown so fond 
of seeing its graceful green boughs in the 
room; but after thinking of the birds, and 
that they could not get many worms and 
insects and seeds now that the snow had 
come, ke decided that he would like to 
have the birds enjoy his tree. 

So he and his mother took the tree to 
the piazza, placed it in the corner, and 
tied on little baskets filled with crumbs 
and seeds. 

It was not long before the birds spied 
the seeds and came twittering to the 
boughs, cocking their heads on one side 
to see whether any one in the house were 
going to scare them. 

Atlee and his mother sat very still, and 
puss was asleep in a cushioned chair by 
the fire; so the birds ate their fill. When 
they looked up and said, ‘Chirp! Chirp!” 
Atlee told his mother that he thought 
they said, ‘‘Curistmas! Chi istmas!’’— Iin- 
dergarten Review. 
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HUMOROUS. 





O’Rafferty—Do yez iver walk in yer 
slape? 

O’ Lafferty—No; if Oi could Oi’d be on 
the force yit.—Chicago Journal. 


The scorching automobilist was about 
to run over a group of Salvation Army 
people who were holding a meeting at a 
street corner. ‘‘What would be the vse?”’ 
he muttered, ‘‘These people are prepared 
for death.’’ Whereupon he slowed up 
and passed around them.—Chicago News. 


An Oxford don, more esteemed for in- 
tellectual activity than for modesty, was 
asked to speak into a phonograph. A 
little Jater the machine was turned on 
again, and be was invited to listen to his 
own voice. He listened in silence, then 
turned to the company. “It is very 
strange!’’ he said, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and resentment. ‘I can’t under- 
stand it, but through this machine I am 
made to speak ina peculiarly bumptious 
and affected manner!’’—London Tatler. 


“The car was entirely empty, but for 
one man,”’ said the lady. ‘tHe was tbe 
reverse of the car. As I entered he rose, 
made an unsteady but magnificent bow, 
and said: ‘Madam, pleash be kind ’nough 
to acshept this plashe.’ There was nothing 
else for me to do, so I thanked him and 
sat down. And for a long way that idiot 
hung from a strap, swaying in the breeze, 
with not a soul in the car but ourselves. 
Occasionally I have been taken for other 
women, but I never before had any one 
think I wasa carful.’’—Manchester Times. 


Representative Richardson, of Tennes- 
see, tells of a campaign conducted by 
Governor *“*Bob”’ Taylor in that State. 

Meeting for the first time a delegate to 
the State convention from one of the east- 
ern counties, Mr. Taylor said: 

‘“T am giad to meet you, sir. I have 
known your father for a good many years, 
but I see, sir, that the son is a better- 
looking man than the father.”’ 

“Oh, come, Governor,”’ replied the del- 
egate, banteringly, ‘‘you needn’t try to 
jolly me that way. I’m for Barksdale, even 
if the old man is for you.”’ 

Governor Taylor smiled in a reflective 
way. ‘‘My dear sir,’’ he added, “I merely 
said I found you a better-looking man 
than your father. I did not say you had 





half as much sense.”’"—Harper’s Weekly, 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


With Jan. 1, 1905, the WomaAn’s JouR- 
NAL will enter upon its thirty sixth year. 
It will celebrate the occasion by reducing 
its price to $1.50 per year, for all subscrib- 
ers, old and new alike. 

For years many of our best friends, in 
all parts of the country, have assured us 
that nothing stood between the JouRNAL 
and a vastly enlarged circle of readers but 
its high price. In answer, we have poinot- 
ed out that our paper, like most reform 
papers, had never covered its expenses, 
even at $2.50 a year, and that lowering 
the price meant a certain and large de- 
crease in receipts, unless it led to a large 
increase in subscribers; which was not 
equally certain, Our friends have ex- 
pressed the enthusiastic conviction that 
with the lower price the increased num- 
ber of subscribers could be had. It is 
now ‘‘up to them” to make their prophe- 
cies come true by a vigorous and system- 
atic effort to increase the circulation and 
consequent usefulness of the JOURNAL. 

For thirty-five years the editofs of this 
paper have made it arule not to go into 
debt, nor to contract any bills that they 
were not sure they could pay. They will 
not depart from that sound principle now. 
Therefore, in order to cover the large gap 
that will be made in its receipts by the 
lowered price, the paper will be published 
in four-page form until the new subscrib- 
ers pour in and fill up that gap. The old 
form iv which the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
been issued for thirty-five years is as dear 
to its editors as to any of its readers, and 
we hope that the reduction in the number 
of pages will be but temporary. That 
will depend upon the suffragists of the 
country. If every member of a Suffrage 
Club will take a little pains, and take it 
not spasmodically but systematically, the 
eight-page form can be resumed in less 
than a year. From Jan, 1 on, the price 
will be $1.50 per year to all subscribers. 

, oe eS 





“FRENZIED FINANCE.” 





Thomas W. Lawson, a well-known Boe. 
ton stock operator, has been especially 
identified with ‘‘Amalgamated Copper.”’ 
In its organization and management he 
has been associated with the financial 
magnates known as the Standard Oil 
Company. A disagreement has taken 
place in the ‘brotherhood of thieves.’ 
Worsted in the conflict, Mr. Lawson has 
resorted to his pen a8 a weapon, and ap- 
peals to the moral sense of the country 
against what he happily designates as 
‘frenzied finance.’’ Although his testi- 
mony must be taken with many grains of 
allowance, and is of the doubtful nature 
which attaches to ‘'State’s evidence,”’ it 
has conclusively shown the piratical char- 
acter of certain financial leaders, and the 
immorality of the methods whereby they 
have wrung hundreds of millions from the 
public, and have in two generations gone 
fur toward building up a commercial) feud- 
alism under the forms of a republic. 

If any woman is in doubt as to the need 
of bringing home influences into Ameri- 
can politics, let her invest twenty-five 
cents in a pamphlet published by Every- 
body's Magazine, containing Lawson’s ar- 
raignmeot of the financial autocracy of 
the Standard Oil Company—the nucleus 
and centre of a vast consolidation of rail- 
roads, mines, banks and manufacturing 
monopolies, which are to-day to a great 
extent the real rulers of our so-called 
free America. As a preliminary to an 
intelligent perusal of Lawson’s disclosures, 
read the successive numbers of McClure’s 
Magazine wherein, during the past year 
or more, Miss Ida Tarbell has given an 
authentic history of the origin and growth 
of the most colossal commercial monopoly 
that the world has ever seen, 

Today our governments, municipal, 
State and national, are largely under the 
control of organized financial magnates, 
who secure whatever legislation they de- 





sire, and nullify or repeal whatever legis. 
lation is an obstacle to their plans. If 
this growing domination continue un- 
checked for another half-century, the 
American people will have lost all control 
of their own affairs. 

The contest is inevitable, and will be 
the more difficult the longer it is post- 
poned, It will cause great suffering and 
privation. Fall River conditions will be 
repeated on a far larger scale. Victory 
for free institutions can be achieved only 
by an aroused and intelligent public senti- 
ment, acting through a suffrage too num- 
erous to be bribed or coerced. Mere man- 
hood suffrage will prove inadequate to 
the task; it must be reinforced by the 
honest votes of the sixteen million wives 
and mothers of America, 

‘Frenzied finance’ can only be de- 
throned by universal suffrage irrespective 
of sex, such as exists to-day in New Zea. 
land—a community which has in it neither 
millionaire nor pauper, neither strike nor 
lock-out, with a government of the people 
in fact as well as in name. H. B. B. 





THE THIRST FOR FAME. 

It seems ungracious to criticize any of 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s utter- 
ances, just at the end of the year’s work 
which she has so generously bestowed 
upon the Woman’s JouRNAL without 
money and without price, and which has 
brought so much of interest and value to 
our readers, besides considerably increas- 
ing our subscription list. But Mrs. Gil- 
man likes to be criticized; and some 
points in her last week’s article call for 
it. 

The article was entitled “‘The Craving 
for Notoriety.’’ In it Mrs, Gilman says, 
among other things, that the desire to do 
large work and to be widely known and 
admired for it is called, in the soldier, ‘'a 
thirst for glory,’’ in the statesman, artist, 
or millionaire, ‘tthe desire for fame,’’ and 
in women “the craving for notoriety.’’ 
Mrs. Gilman maintains that it is a good 
thing, whether in men or women; that 
the desire to be widely known, recognized 
and appreciated iv the natural and proper 
incentive leading people on to perform 
valuable social service; and that there is 
no reason why this feeling should be 
praised in men and condemned in women, 

Mrs. Gilman seems to be mixing up two 
things—the wish to render the widest 
possible service, and the wish to be widely 
known and admired. The first is honor- 
able in both men and women; the second 
is a weakness in either. The two things 
may exist entirely apart from one another. 
Certainly the wish to be admired and 
widely known may exist without the 
slightest wish to render the world any 
service in return. We see it in all sorts 
of people; for instance, in frivolous society 
women who lead a mere butterfly exist- 
ence, but love to have their dresses aud 
jewels described in the newspapers of 
two continents. Also, happily, we see 
men and women who are filled with the 
wish to render the largest possible ser- 
vice, without having the slightest craving 
to be widely known and admired for it. 
Their ambition is to serve, not to shine— 
much less to serve for the sake of shin- 
ing. My mother was such a woman. 
She did her work from an absorbing de- 
sire to get the thing done that she saw 
needed to be done; to right the wrongs 
that were crying out to be righted, and 
that burned into her soul. She had no 
hankering for ‘‘recognition.’’ That is the 
way it is with the noblest souls, Fame 
came to her in abundance, but she 
thought little of it, and remained to the end 
of her life modest, simple and unspoiled, 
rather shrinking from ovations, and per- 
sistently regarding every such tribute as 
paid not to herself but to the cause for 
which she had worked. 

There was a time—and some people are 
still in that stage—when the thirst for 
fame was regarded as creditable to a man 
but disgraceful to a woman, Of course 
this is preposterously unfair. It is laugh- 
able to hear some man railing at women’s 
hankering for ‘‘publicity’’ when he is 
himself as much eaten up by that same 
hankering as the two young thieves who 
were committed to the Tombs, and were 
greatly disappointed not to find their por- 
traits in the paper next morning; or as 
the old farmer who boasted that he did 
not care the shake of a lamb’s tail for 
anything the press might say of him, and 
then rode fourteen miles through a snow- 
storm to get a copy of a local paper that 
had referred to him as “a prominent citi- 
zen.’’ Praise, prominence and publicity 
are sweet to most people, and women 
have the same right as men to grasp after 
that glittering dust, and to find out by 
experience how little it is worth. 

But society has now got along to the 
point where it is pretty generally recog- 
nized that the longing for fame is not the 
worthiest incentive. The soldier who 
fights chiefly for glory, the artist whose 
main object is to become famous, the 
worker for human welfare whose princi- 





pal aim is to wio admiration, and public 
regard, are all in a dangerous way. As 
Gov. Bates once finely said, the important 
thing is to serve men, not to please them. 
The two do not always go together; and 
if we have got into the way of serving 
them for the saké of pleasing them, and 
of being admired and loved by them, 
when the paths diverge we shall be apt to 
choose the wroug one. .- 

The thirst for fame is called by the 
poet ‘the last infirmity of noble minds,” 
and it is certainly the first infirmity of 
small ones. But to-day almost everybody 
recognizes it as a weakness in others, even 
if he has it himself. No matter how great 
@ man’s public services may be, no matter 
how many fine qualities he may have, if 
it is seen that he craves admiration and 
loves praise, it is felt by all his friends to 
be a thread of weakness and cheapness in 
his character. They respect him a little 
the less for it. And when we meet a 
great man who does not trouble himeelf 
about fame, and rather shrinks from 
praise, everybody feels that it is an added 
grace. The same is true of women. 

i love thee freely, as men strive for right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise, 
says Mrs. Browning. (By the way, it is 
hardly fair to quote, as Mrs. Browning's 
own Opinion about women and fame, the 
words that she puts into the mouth of a 
distracted mother whose son has just 
been killed.) 

It is not blameworthy to enjoy appreci- 
ation, recognition, and fame, when they 
come in one’s way; but it is a source of 
weakness to think much about them, or 
to seek them, or to do one’s work for the 
sake of them. Therefore one must em- 
phatically dissent when Mrs. Gilman says 
that ‘fame is rightly desired,’’ that it is 
‘ta healthy social impulse’’ to wish for 
“large recognition,” to “long ceaselessly 
to bask in the appreciation of a wider and 
wider circle of beneficiaries.”’ 

Mrs. Gilman says, “To be known, felt, 
recognized, with love and honor, is hu- 
manity’s sweetest gratification.’’ To re- 
cur once more to the famous woman 
whom I have known most intimately, I 
must say that this sentiment would have 
amazed my mother. Any pleasure that 
she felt in being herself known, loved, and 
honored was pale and faint compared 
with her delight in seeing the women 
gradually getting their rights, the old 
abuses being swept away, and the reform 
becoming an accomplished fact. [f, as 
Mrs. Gilman says, every normal exercise 
of power is accompanied by its appropri- 
ate pleasure, the ‘sweetest gratification’’ 
that comes to really high-minded men and 
women in rendering social service is the 
satisfaction of getting the good thing ac- 
complished, not the satisfaction of being 
known and appreciated for having brought 
it about. Mrs. Gilman would probably 
say so herself. She is apt to state one 
side forcibly, and to omit for the time 
being all mention of the other side, which 
she would state just as forcibly if she hap- 
pened to be writing upon that subject. 

Ast. Be 
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HOUSEHOLD HELP. 








The Massachusetts W.S. A. has been 
asked to help in finding places for girls 
thrown out of work by the Fall Rives 
strike, who wish to do housework. They 
do not propose to take it up merely till 
the end of the strike, but intend to keep 
on with it. Any one willing to employ 
one of these girls, or knowing of some one 
else who would like to do so, may write 
to Miss Gertrude Barnum, care Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. 





NEW YORK‘S WELCOME TO DR. ALETTA 
JACOBS. 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Dec. 17 was a gala day with the suffra- 
gists of Greater New York. They depart- 
ed from their custom of adhering strictly 
to the “feast of reason,’ and gave a 
luncheon. The occasion of this unusual 
function was the visit to the city of Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, president of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Holland, and her 
husband, Hon. C. V. Garretson, member 
of the Dutch Parliament. The hostesses 
were the members of the Interurban 
Equality League, of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The luncheon was served in the hand- 
some College Room of the Hotel Astor. 
The table decorations were roses and 
ferns. Back of the speakers’ table hung 
in friendly contact the Stars and Stripes 
and the red, white, and blue banner of 
Holland. ; 

A departure from the regular proceed- 
ings was made when the toast-mistress, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, announced 
that the first speaker, Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, having another engagement, would 
have to deliver her ‘‘after-dinner’’ speech 
to a hungry and waiting audience. In 
spite of the discouraging circumstances, 





the president of the State Federation, as 
is her wont, charmed her hearers, and 
provoked ready and frequent laughter. 
After a graceful greeting to the guests of 
the day, she said: 

I always feel that the club movement 
works like a quiet little sister of the 
stronger, more daring suffrage movement. 
You are like the great rotary snow-plough, 
that cuts paths through the formidable 
frozen mountains; but we come after and 
sweep the trck clean, so that even the 
timid are not afraid to follow it. A friend 
of mine recently lost a dog, for the return 
of which she offered a reward. Next 
morning @ boy appeared with a Great 
Dane, and claimed the reward. “But,” 
said my friend, ‘‘my dog was a poodle.” 
“The Dane ate the poodle,” was the ex- 
planation. ‘‘Your dog is here just the 
same, mum, only he’s inside the other 
one.”’ So with the club movement. It is 
inside of your work; but we expect to get 
the reward just the same. 

After luncheon Mrs. Chapman Catt 
spoke briefly of the work of Dr. Jacobs 
and Mr, Garretson in their native land. 
She said: 

“In this country the struggle for a 
larger life for women began, not with a 
single individual, but rather with a group 
of women, each distinguished in her own 
line. Abby Kelly and the Grimké sisters 
were the first to speak in public. Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell was the first to be- 
come a physician. Mrs. Stanton demand- 
ed suffrage when even Lucretia Mott 
thought that such a radical stand would 
make the woman movement ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world. But in Holland 
one woman has been the pioneer in every 
line—our honored guest of this afternoon, 
Dr. Aletta Jacobs. She was the first girl 
to take a high school education, the first 
woman to pass through a university, the 
first to take a medical degree, and the 
first to practise her profession. She was 
the first woman suffragist, and, like Su- 
san B, Anthony vears ago, she tested her 
right to vote under the constitution of 
Holland. She carried a law-suit through 
three courts, though finally defeated. She 
then organized a Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, of which she is president. Like 
every pioneer, she has had bitter fighting; 
but Iam going to tell you of a compli- 
ment given her which I consider the high- 
est and sweetest that any woman ever re- 
ceived. Dr, Jacohs is the mother of a 
seventeen-year-old son, to whom she re- 
cently said, ‘You should now decide 
what occupation you wish to follow, that 
the remainder of your education may fit 
you for it.’ After some days’ considera- 
tion, he announced, ‘Mother, I should like 
to be Prime Minister.’ Much astonished, 
the mother questioned, ‘Why would you 
like to be Prime Minister?’ ‘Because,’ 
was the reply, ‘if I were Prime Minister, 
I could give the women of Holland a vote 
and all the other rights you have worked 
so long to win for them.’ Of Mr. Garret- 
sop I would say—he is a big-hearted, 
broad-minded, whole-souled man, an ideal 
man. He is interested in progress the 
world over, and a leader in the reform 
movements of his own land. He has filled 
a number of high official positions in Hol- 
land, and is favorably known in other 
countries. He came to America in the 
interests of peace, but he has at heart the 
advancement of every other good and pro 
gressive cause as well.’’ 

Mrs, Catt then introduced Dr. Jennie 
De La*M. Lozier, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Medical Woman of To-Day.’’ After re- 
viewing the brilliant and successful work 
being done by some of our American 
women pbysicians, Dr. Lozier referred to 
the opening that has just come to Russian 
women through the present war. 

In introducing Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, 
Mrs, Catt said that the woman mipister is 
the greatest curiosity in foreign lands, 
where she is not yet found as a native 
product. Mrs. Hanaford protested that 
she had not expected to be ‘‘exhibited,”’ 
though in early life she had been used to 
that experience; and she then briefly out- 
lined the peculiar opportunities for use- 
fulness afforded to the women of her pro- 
fession. 

Miss Emilie Bullowa, who appeared 
rather as the advocate of the bar than of 
her sex, spoke of ‘‘Woman’s Equality be- 
fore the Bar.’’ She said that while it had 
been difficult for women to obtain admis- 
sion to the bar, the woman lawyer was 
received on absolutely equal terms with 
men. ‘‘Women are not needed at the 
bar,” said Miss Bullowa, ‘‘for the protec 
tion of the legal rights of their sex. There 
are always enough chivalrous men to de- 
fend poor women, and enough mercenary 
men to defend rich women. Nor do wom- 
en need defense in their private rights. 
They already have more than their share. 
Men have generously given them more 
than equality. Women need legal educa- 
tion and opportunities to make them 
broader, more capable, aud really, as they 
now are nominally, the equals of men.”’ 

Of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
Catt said: ‘‘That Mrs. Blake was not one 
of the early pioneers is not her fault, It 
is simply due to the fact that she did not 
get here soon enough. She set to work 





almost as soon as she arrived in this world 
of wrongs that need righting, and she has 
been busy ever since.”’ 

Mrs, Blake said: “When I was a smal! 
child I remember reading accounts of suf- 
frage meetings in New York. But in 
those days there were no banquets in fine 
hotels, with comfort, luxury, and respect 
on every hand. The early suffragists were 
the sport of mobs, and at times were 
driven through the streets pursued by 
jeers and even missiles. Such happen. 
ings stirred up rebellion in my childish 
heart. When a group of young girls, of 
whom I was one, chose mottoes upon 
which to mold their lives, I showed my 
feeling. While the others selected, ‘I will 
live for those who love me,’ and so on, 
mine was, ‘I will live to redress the 
wrongs of my sex.’ I did not know the 
extent of my undertaking then, but I 
have tried to fulfill it ever since,”’ 

Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour spoke of the 
love of liberty which must always be a 
bond between the peoples of Holland and 
America. ‘Nor can we forget,’’ she con- 
tinued, “that it was from the shores of 
Holland, laden with Dutch stores and 
cheered by Dutch prayers and blessings, 
that our Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers 
sailed forth to find a land of freedom.”’ 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch contended 
that the suffrage movement is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, nearly every re- 
form demanded by it being in the inter- 
ests of a class, the class active in the de- 
mand, ‘Just now,’’ said Mrs. Blatch, 
‘*we hear much of ‘dower right,’ but what 
has ‘dower right’ to do with nine-tenths 
of the women of America? It is irony to 
talk of it to the working women, who are 
numerically nearly all the women in the 
country. Instead of ‘dower right,’ which 
means nothing to her, the working woman 
should have a lien of some sort on her 
husband’s wages. Then, too, if the wo- 
man of property is unhappy in her mar- 
riage, she can get a quiet separation, with 
provision for herself and family. If the 
wife of the wage worker complains of a 
drunken or abusive husband, he is sent to 
jail and she is left penniless, Such men 
should be put at work in prison, at fair 
wages, and the money sent to their wives 
for the support of their children.”’ 

Mr. George B, Corey, former Consul to 
Holland, spoke of the freedom and oppor- 
tunity that have been won by American 
women, of the work of Dr. Jacobs to se- 
cure a larger life for the women of her 
country, and proposed a toast: ‘'The last 
of the liberty-loving House of Orange, a 
woman deeply loved by the Dutch, Hol- 
land’s young Queen,’”’ which was drunk 
by all standing. 

Dr. Jacobs was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, with the Chautauqua salute, She 
referred, with diffidence, to her limited 
knowledge of English. That she is per- 
fect mistress of French and German was 
demonstrated at Berlin last summer. In 
English she speaks well and clearly, 
though a little slowly. Probably there 
was not a woman present who would not 
have been filled with pride could she have 
spoken Dutch half as well. 

After warmly acknowledging the hos- 
pitality of the day, Dr. Jacobs said: “I 
am going to try to tell you frankly and 
truly the impressions I have formed of 
the women of America, in the four months 
that I have been observing them, during 
our trip from East to West and from West 
to East again. I confess that my first 
feeling upon landing in your country, was 
one of disappointment. Over in Europe 
we meet so many fine, free, grand Ameri- 
can women that we have an exalted opin- 
ion of American womanhood. At the 
Congress I was delighted with Mrs, Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Perkins Gilman, Miss An- 
thony and all the other women you sent 
to Berlin. Somehow I got to feel that 
they were average, typical American 
women, and I came over filled with joy 
that [ was to be in a land full of such 
women, But I found that I had met only 
the prominent women, the leaders, the 
rare women, who are almost as uncommon 
and as hard to find in America as in Eu- 
rope. But as I travelled and grew to un- 
derstand the spirit of the country, my 
disappointment died away. I found that 
the women of America have a real free- 
dom and a deep love of freedom. They 
have large opportunities and a high so- 
cial standing. They are important and 
powerful. Fourier said that the civiliza- 
tion of a nation can be gauged by the 
status of its women, and, taking that for 
granted, this land has reached a high state 
of civilization. Finally, then, I saw that 
the American women [ had met and ad- 


-mired, were really typical, really repre- 


sentative of your nation. They are the 
leaders, but their lives only express more 
fully the freedom, the out reach and the 
force which animate your whole Ameri- 
can womanhood,”’ 

Mr. Garretson said: ‘I feel that upon 
this occasion I appear, like Louis XVI., 
husband of the imperious Marie Antoin- 
ette, simply as le mari de la reine. I 
have but one grief in visiting your coun- 
try. While I rejoice to meet so many 
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noble women, I regret that I am two late 
to greet Elizabeth Cady Stanton. An in- 
scribed volume of her writings is among 
my most valued treasures. In travelling 
I have noted not only the greatness of 
your territory, your resources and your 
people, but the greatness also of the so- 
cial problems that you are facing. There 
are questions for which you will be forced 
to find a solution in the near future. 
Foremost among them I would place the 
labor question. How it will be settled I 
cannot predict; but surely not in the spirit 
of bitter antagonism which now animates 
both labor and capital. A spirit of com- 
promise is needed. There must bea seri- 
ous desire, on each sidc, to find an equi- 
table solution. Then you bavethe Negro 
problem, This is difficult for a foreigner 
to understand. I cannot give advice; I 
would only ask, ‘Are you facing this ques- 
tion ina spirit of justice, without preju 
dice, and with a sincere desire for the 
welfare and progress of all, black as well 
as white?’ You have also the drink ques- 
tion. In this yon are not alone, I 
come from a country noted for its gin. 
But liquor is surely hoiding your people 
back and sapping their moral as well as 
their physical strength. All these ques- 
tions are primarily moral. And moral 
problems can never be properly solved 
without the influence and power of wom- 
en. When your women have both influ- 
ence and power, when they bring into 
political life their clearness of vision and 
love of right, your social tangles will be 
smoothed out. I see now that that is 


The Early Buyers 


Christmas Gifts 


Secure the best choice,with 
more comfort in selecting. 


Gifts for Children, consisting of 
Doulton China with artistic paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes Subjects 
and Mottoes; Plates—Mugs—Milk 
Tumblers—Bread and Milk Sets— 
Cups and Saucers, etc., costing from 
50c to $1.25. 


Also, Minton China Child’s Bed- 
room Toilet Sets, with decorations 
of Kitters, Roses, Puppies, etc., dis- 
played on Table 6, Main Floor. 


Glass Dep’t.—On second floor, is an 
exhibit of all grades of Table Glass- 
ware, from. ‘the low-cost, pressed 
lines, and thé etched, up to the fine 
crystal cut, in single pieces, in 
dozens, and in full table services, 
embracing the newest shapes and 
cuttings of both American and for- 
eign production. 


Dinner Set Dep’t. (Third Floor)— 
Full services, also course sets from 
the famous potteries of England, 
France and Germany, also the best 
products of the domestic potteries 
in sets or parts of sets. 


Art Pottery Rooms (Third Floor)— 
An attractive exhibit of choice Vases 
—Statuettes from the Worcester 
Royal—framed Panels and Paintings 
on Porcelain in Florentine frames— 
Japanese Satsuma and Cloissonne 
specimens, 








Costly Plates from Minton, Cope- 
land and Doulton in single dozen— 
Soup Plates—Service Plates—Dessert 
Plates. 


Main Floor: Plant Pots and Pedes- 
tals—Umbrella and Cane Holders— 
Chocolate Pots—Cracked Ice Bowls 
—Entree Dishes and Plates to match 
—Ramekins—Covered Broth Bowls 
and Stands—China Sorbet Cups— 
Covered Griddle Cake Dishes—In- 
valid Breakfast Sets—Guest Room 
Water Sets—Odd Pitchers with Mot- 
toes—German Beer Mugs and Tank- 
ards—Old Toby Jugs — Historical 
Plates and Pitchers—Marmalade Jars 
—Russian Porcelain—Haviland Por- 
celain—Pudding Sets—Wedgewood, 
old blue Historical Plates, new sub- 
jects, $6 doz.—Scotch Faience, with 
Mottoes in dialect, 40c to $1.00 
each—etc., etc. 

Visitors will find distributed thro’ 
the various Departments, viz.: the 
Main Floor, the Gallery, the Glass 
Dep’t, articles from 25c up to the 
costly specimens. In the Art Pot- 
tery Rooms, the Dinner Set Room, 
and the Stock Patterns Room will 
be seen other lines at value. 


Selections made now will be sent 
at date required. 


All prices in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal ware if 
we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 
120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Cars taken at either North or South 
Stations pass our door. 





coming. I hope on my next visit to this 
country that I shall be able to say, ‘I see 
that it has been accomplished; your en- 
franchised American womanhood has 
brought you peace, prosperity and prog- 
ress.’ ’’ 

Lyp1a KINGsSMILL COMMANDER, 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES 


MONTHLY LETTER, DEC., 1904. 


At the December meeting of the Busi- 
ness Committee of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., it was voted that this year, in ad- 
dition to asking as usual for the larger 
suffrage, we would make a vigorous effort 
to get for the women who can already 
vote for school committee the right to 


school candidates. This is so clearly just 
that we can probably get it within a few 


be made first to secure this right for all 
the women of the State outside of Boston, 
as the conditions in Boston are particu- 
larly complicated, and the alleged diffi- 
c ilty of adjusting the new method to the 
political machinery of this city has been 
one of the chief obstacles to the bill. 
$500 FOR SUFFRAGE. 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. has re- 
ceived a legacy of $500 from the estate of 
Mrs. French. Let all the friends of equal 
rights remember the suffrage cause in 
their wills. Forms of bequest that will 
be valid can be had at 6 Marlboro’ Street. 

MEETINGS COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Crawford has resigned the chair. 
-manship of the Meetings Committee, and 
Mrs. Park has been appointed in her place. 

THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 

At the meeting of the Business Com- 
mittee, it was voted to discontinue the 
Fortnightlies for the present, and instead 
to hold a meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S.A. at 6 Marlboro’ Street on the 
second Tuesday afternoon of each month. 

PAY YOUR DUES. 

The State dues have to be sent to the 
National not later than Dec. 27. Locals 
that have not already paid their dues to 
the State should attend to it without a 
moment’s delay. The following Leagues 
and Committees have sent their dues: 

ilston, Attleboro’, Belmont, Boston E. 
S. A. for G. G., Boston P. E. Club, Brews- 
ter, Brookline, Cambridge P. E, Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Chicopee, City Point, Con- 
cord, East Boston, Haverhill, Holyoke, 
Hyannis, Leicester, Leominster, Lexing- 
ton, Lowell, Manchester, Methuen, Natick, 
Needham, New Bedford, Newton, Onset, 
Osterville, Pepperell, Pittsfield, Reading, 
Roslindale, Sharon, Somerville, Somer- 
ville Municipal Club, Springfield, Stough- 
ton, Walpole, Waltham, Warren, Water- 
town, Westfield, Winchester, Winthrop, 
Worcester, Yarmouthport, Young Peo- 
ple’s Political Club. 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL has put down 
its price to $1.50 per year forold and new 
subscribers alike. Every League and 
Committee should subscribe for it for the 
local public library, and make it a Christ- 
mas present to unconverted friends, 

A GREAT LOSS, 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. sent flow- 
ers to the funeral of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
and the Business Committee at its Decem- 
ber meeting expressed its sense of her 
worth and services: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. has lost one of its noblest, wisest, 
and most faithful members, a woman 
whose broad mind, deep human sympa- 
thies, and rare qualities of head and heart 
made her a constant inspiration to all 
who knew her. While we mourn her 
loss, we rejoice that we have had her help 
and counsel for so many years, and we 
will strive to show our appreciation of 
her life by following her high example. 

ALiIcE STONE BLACKWELL, 

8 Park St., Boston, 








THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER. 





The Tribune Farmer has no superior 
anywhere in this wide world as a publi- 
cation for farmers and their families. It 
does not tell how tc. extract green cheese 
from the moon, but everything worth 
knowing about the theory or practice of 
farming is treated by men recognized as 
experts in their various lines. But The 
Tribune Farmer does more than supply 
valuable information. It keeps the farmer 
in touch with all the latest improvements 
by text and pictures, and pays special at- 
tention to the work being done at agricul- 
tural colleges all over the country. Be- 


women folk. The price is $1 a year. 
a free sample copy send a postal card to 
The New York Tribune, New York. 








NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 
now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon. George 
| Frisbie Hoar. 





vote in caucuses op the nomination of | 


years, if we work hard. The effort will ' 


sides all this it has features to interest the | 
For | 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayitor Urron and Exvizasets J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





Christmas greeting to all readers of this Column! It would have given us the 
greatest pleasure to send a personal letter to each State President, and to many other 
of our co-workers, but this was out of the question because of the work crowding 
upon us from all sides. Let this be our ‘‘Merry Christmas”’ to all, and let our Christ- 
mas present to each other be renewed consecration to our holy cause and renewed 
energy in its service. 





State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions. 





Miss Mary N. Chase will go to Oregon Jan. 1 to lend a hand in organizing in that 
State. We wish ber and the Oregon officers the fullest success. 





New clubs have lately been organized in California at Placerville, Ferndale, For- 
tuna, Eureka, Reading, Yreka, and Chico. Good luck to them all, and a Merry 
Christmas! 








One of the bitter disappointments of the past week has been the news of the de 
feat of the municipal suffrage bill in Vermont. To come so near to victory and yet to 
fail is indeed bard But the letters from the Vermont friends bespeak strength for 
the next fight, and a determination to keep it up until they succeed. 





Our President writes enthusiastically of the situation in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory. Everywhere she and Miss Gregg are finding friends of our cause, good 
men and women, willing and anxious to lend a hand. 





The States which have paid dues to date (Dec. 17) are Missouri, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Maryland, Rhode Island, Kansas, Ohio, New York, District of Columbia, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Texas, Connecticut, Friends’ E. R. A., Maine. 





A club has been organized at Nashua, N. H., by Miss Chase. It starts out-with 
38 members and with Mrs. M. Frances Allen as president. New Hampshire is gaining 
in strength and in numbers all the time. One of the best clubs is that at Manchester, 
of which Mrs. Eliza Blair is president. Mrs. Blair is the wife of Henry M. Blair, who, 
as a member of the House of Representatives, and later as U. S. Senator, always 
championed our cause in Congress. 





Are you a subscriber to the Political Equality Series of Leaflets? If not, sub- 
scribe now. The October number commenced the series with a leaflet entitled 
‘*Progress of Woman Suffrage.’’ The November and December numbers are entitled, 
respectively, ‘Fruits of Equal Suffrage, I,’’ and ‘‘Fruits of Equal Suffrage, II.’’ Miss 
Black well edits these leaflets, and the ‘‘Fruits’’ was never in as valuable a form be. 
fore, as authority is now quoted for all the statements made. The subscription price 
is 10 cents per year. Fifteen cents buys one hundred of the leatlets for distribution. 





Though the action of the Territorial Committee of the Senate in regard to our 
protest is a twice told tale by this time, yet the interest in knowing what societies 
have protested continues unabated, and we therefore make the following report for 
the week ending Dec, 17: 

Woman suffrage clubs at Stoughton, Mass., Portland, Ore., the West Virginia W. 
S. A., Wheeling, W. Va., White Creek, N. Y., Rhode Island W. S. A., Brookline, Mass., 
Bayonne, N. J., Lynn, Mass., Los Angeles, Cal., Springfield, Neb., Sacramento, Cal., 
Detroit, San José, Cal., Auburn, N. Y., Des Moines, Ia., Baltimore, Md., Northfield 
and Plainfield, N. J. 

W.C. T. U.’s at Jamaica, Vt., Faxon, O. T., Natoma, Kan., Warren, O., Ripley, 
Me., Manchester, N. H., Farmington, N. Y., Schenectady, N. Y., Atlanta, Concord and 
Clipper Gap, Cal., Parkstown, 8S. D., Wymore, Neb., Goleta, Cal., Findlay, O., Brad- 
ford, Vt., San Francisco, Cal., Sodus, N. Y., Anoka, Minn., Minnesota W. C. T. U., 
Monroe, Neb., Bradner, O., Detroit, Mich., Manlius and Barnards, N. Y., West Ridge, 
N. H., Newtonville, Mass., Oakville, Kan., Fairmont, W. Va., Ellicottsville, N. Y., 
Toledo, Ill., Addison, Me., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Pawtucket, R. I., Bloomington, Wis., 
Port Gibson, N. Y., and the National W. C. T. U. in Convention in Philadelphia, 

Federated Clubs at Evansville, Ind,, Fort Worth, Tex., Alabama Federation, 
Douglas Park, Chicago, Antioch, Cal., Medalia, Minn., Greene, Ia., Indiana State Fed- 
eration, Albany, N. Y., Grand Rapids, Mich., Anadarko, O. T., Sterling, Kan., Topeka, 
Kan., Hoboken, N. J., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, N. N., Fairbault, Minn., San Diego, 
Cal., Louisiana State Federation, Miami, Fla,, Galena, Kan., Grand Junction, Colo., 
Haddontfield,N. J., Las Animas, Cal., Rutherford, N. J., Hillsboro’,Tex., Elkhart, Ind., 
Bradford, Pa. 

Miscellaneous: Des Moines, Ia., Professional Women’s League; Onondaga County 
(N. Y.) Pomona Grange; Pittsburg Chapter D, A. R.; Sedalia, Mo., Women’s Interna- 
tional Label League; Republican Women’s Club, Cleveland, O.; Relief Society of 6th 
Ward Pioneer Stake, of Salt Lake City; Bay City, Mich., Trades Council (membership 
of 5,000); Pennsylvania Peace Society; Farmers’ Club of Novi, Mich., Oak Grove 
Grange, of Pittstown, N. J.; Trades Council of Beloit, Wis.; United Club and Civic 
| League of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Women’s Relief Corps of Bellefontaine, Ind.; Logans- 
port, Ind., Women’s Union Label League; W. R. C. of New Rochelle, N. Y.; Swedes- 
| boro’, N. J., Grange; Greenville, Mich., L.O. T. M.; Women’s International Label 
League, Dennison, Tex.; L. O. T. M. of Fairmont, W. Va. 

Miss F. E. Spooner, of Woodhull, Ill., circulated a petition in her community, 
| where there is no suffrage club, and secured easily the signatures of 34 men and 54 
Mrs. Charles Jennings, of Little Rock, Ark., called upon Senator Clark in 





| women. 
| the interests of the protest. Miss Jennie C. Moore, of Winterest, O., and Miss Helen 
| Roedel, of Milford, Mich., protested. Mrs. Farmer, of St. Paul, sent out 512 of the 
| protests, Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, of Kentucky, 80, Miss Daisy Deighton to every 
| newspaper in lowa having a circulation of 1,000 or upwards, Miss Agnes Baker, of 

Bellingham, Wash., sent her protest, Myra K. Pelton, of Ohio, for W. R. C. No. 296, 
| Sarah P. Sellers, of Upper Darby, Pa., for her own household; and so it goes. The 
reports from individuals of valiant work done are so numerous that the above is an 
infinitesimal part of the whole. 

Perhaps no more spontaneous response was ever given to anything than to the 
circular letter of the Woman’s Protest Committee. All honor to the Committee! All 
honor to our good friend, Mrs. Springer, of Chicago, who supplied most of the 
“sinews of war!’ 

In curious contrast to the lofty style of the ‘“‘know-everything’’ editors who 
assured the women of the United States, from Maine to California, that their protest 
over the Statehood Bill was unnecessary, illogical, or even worse, is Senator Bev- 
eridge’s own letter, in which he reports the result. He says in a letter received at 
Headquarters Dec. 16. 

‘In view of your personal interest, as expressed in your letter of recent date 
objecting to the word ‘sex’ in the Statehood Bill, I am addressing you to let you know 
the action of the Committee. As Chairman, I laid your protest, together with other 
similar ones, before my Committee, and I am glad to be able to advise you that the 
Committee unanimously decided to strike out the objectionable language, thus meet- 
ing the views of yourself and sister women who have similarly addressed me on this 
subject. The bill will be reported to the Senate as thus amended by the Committee, 
in accordance with your very reasonable request.”’ 

Mark the language—‘‘your very reasonable request!” 











The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do £merson, and Public Duties and 
Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal- 


mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100. 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents. ‘ 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,” 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100. 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 











TURKISH BATHS 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


These Baths are beautifully appointed 
and exquisitely fresh and attractive. 


Who can take a Turkish Bath? 


Every well person that can afford it. A 
great deal of nonsense has been indulged 
in concerning such baths. They are sim- 
ply the most cleansing bath that can be 
taken, freeing the skin from all impurities, 
as no other bath does, and making one 
feel ‘made over.’’ 

They are much safer than the hot tub- 
baths to which so many are devoted, and 
vastly more effective in their cleansing 
power. When one is tired it is delightful 
to be refreshed without effort. 

Try one, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Our prices are lower for what is re- 
ceived than any other Baths in the city. 


MARY E, ALLEN, 


Shetland Goods 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston’ 











Reorganization Sale 


STOCK OF 


SOULE ART CO. 


Framed and Unframed 


PICTURES 
At Half Price and Less 
14 MILK ST. 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 
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OUT OF WORK 





A StrupDY OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES: THEIR 
TREATMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE Uron HOMES 
AND BUSINESS. 


By FRANCES A. KELLOR, 


Fellow of College Settlement Association: 
Author of “Experimental Sociology,’’ etc. 


12mo. - Net $1.25 (By mail $1.35) 


HE record of practical investigations made 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. The author and eight assistants 
visited several hundred employment agencies 
both as = and seeking positions as 
servants, teachers, opemogragners, models, 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY ALICE WARD BAILEY. 





Now time doth bring the night to thee 
When thou must plant thy Christmas Tree— 
Sing low, my heart, sing low!— 
Beneath thy feet its roots shall spread, 
Its branches rea h the sky o’erhead— 
Sing low, my beart, sing low! 


Then let thy shepherds come from far, 

Thy wise men follow with The Star-- 
Sing low, my heart, sing low!— 

Let every beast kneel in his stall, 

And Mary’s Child be Lord of All! 
Sing low, my heart, sing low! 


To-morrow shall The Tree be bare, 
A naked Cross it shall be there— 
Sing low, my heart, sing low!— 
To-morrow cometh Calvary, 
But this one night be peace to thee— 
Sing low, my heart, sing low! 
—The Outlook. 





——_—? 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 








BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





A song for the holly bough, 
For the Yule-tide beckons now, 
And our harvest-garnered sphere 
Showeth the white o’ the year! 
Brightly the berries burn 

Like the embers in the urn 

Of the day ere it declines 
Behind the crest of the pines. 
Green,—a glory of green,— 

Are the leaves of vernal sheen, 
None of their shimmer lost 
Under the touch of the frost. 


Burnished berry and leaf 
Symbol the soul's belief 
In the fadeless love of Him 
Who sitteth, in heaven, above 
The saints and the seraphim 
At the right of the throne of Love. 
Center our faith and hope,— 
We who yearn and grope,— 
In the love they typify. 
(Glisten the garlands now!) 
So, under the Yule-tide sky, 
A song for the holly bough! 
— Housekeeper. 





———_ 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





On the beautiful birthday of Jesus, 
While the nations praising stand, 
He goeth from city to city, 
He walketh from land to land. 


And the snow lies white and heavy, 
And the ice lies wide and wan, 

But the love of the blessed Christmas 
Melts even the heart of man. 


With love from the heart of Heaven, 
In the power of His Holy Name, 

To the City of the Queen of the Angels 
The tender Christ-child came. 


The land blushed red with roses, 
Tbe land laughed glad with grain, 
And the little hills smiled softly 
In the freshness after rain. 


Land of the fig and olive! 
Land of the fruitful vine! 

His heart grew soft within him 
As he thought of Palestine; 


Of the brooks with the banks of lilies, 
Of the little doves of clay, 

And of how he sat with his mother 
At the end of a summer’s day, 


His head on his mother's bosom, 
His hand in his mother’s hand, 
Watching the golden sun go down 

Across the shadowy land. 


A moment’s life with human kind, 
A moment—nothing more; 

Eternity lies broad behind— 
Eternity before. 


High on the Hills of Heaven, 
Majestic, undefiled, 

Forever and ever he lives, a God, 
But once he lived, a child! 


And the child-heart leaps within him, 
And the child-eyes softer grow, 

When the land lies bright and sunny 
Like the land of long ago. 

And the Love of God is mingled 
With the love of dear days gone 

When he comes to the city of his mother, 
On the day her child was born! 


———- 


A Christmas Chiffonniere. 


— 


BY LOUISE ALEXANDER. 


“If there is a thing I detest, it is make- 
shifts!” I declaim with energy, while I 


ladle out soup to the five young Wicker- 


shams. 


We are at dinner, and as it is about the 


only chance I have to air my rhetoric with 


my husband for audience, I avail myself 


of the opportunity. 


“The magazines nowadays,” I resume 


didactically, ‘‘are full of instructions how 


to make rocking chairs out of dry-goods 
boxes and a bit of paper cambric, or some- 
Is it possible, Tom, that 


thing absurd. 
chicken is tough, after all 


97) 


[ interrupt myself to demand this, with 


the soup-ladle suspended tragically in 
But Tom gives the chicken one 


final wrench, and presents our eldest boy 


mid-air. 


with a drumstick. 


‘Tender as a mother’s love, eh, Teddy?”’ 


he says, a little absently. 


“J assure you, Tom,’’ I return to my 


| ioned chest of drawers. 








mutton with a slight sniff of disdain, ‘‘my 
patience is quite worn out. Think of 
having the clothes of five childrenall jum- 
bled up together in one miserable dark 
closet!”’ 

“Are you mad about it, mamma?’’ in- 
terpolates five-year-old Teddy, in the tone 
which always brings me to a full stop. 
My eyes encounter Tom’s, and we both 
smile. 

“That brings me to the statement,’’ I 
finish sedately, ‘‘that I should like a chif- 
fonniére for a Christmas present, Mr. Wick- 
ersham,’’ 

After this speech we are reduced to 
silence, the exigencies of the chicken re- 
quiring all our faculties. 

But a day or two before Christmas my 
chiffonniére arrives. 

Of course it is nota newone. Tomisa 
sort of Mrs. Toodles about picking up 
bargains at auction; and I feel a little 
wrathful as I inspect this latest acquisi- 
tion. I strongly suspect that in days 
gone by it had been simply an old-fash- 
But at least it is 
capacious enough, and there is never any 
knowing what possibilities soapand water 
may reveal in a piece of old furniture, 

Already the five little Wickershams are 
noisily contesting the rights of priority, 
while I go down on my knees, with the 
drawers all out, and my implements be- 
side me, 
scrubbing- brush on the dim_ interior 
wriukles up a mass of straw-colored pa- 
per, which, upon closer inspection, proves 
to be a long, thin envelope, and witbin, 
lying at full length, are two fifty-dollar 
banknotes! 

My brainisinawhirl. Already I have 
bought Tom a new overcoat and Teddy a 
long-coveted rocking-horse, before my in- 
convenient conscience has had time to 
suggest the necessity of restitution. 

Off goes my dusting-cap, and I make a 
toilet at full speed, administering the 
while many injunctions to the awe strick- 
en young Wickershams, each of whom I 
leave sitting in a drawer, under the im- 
pression, I suppose, that possession is 
nine-tenths of the law. 

I know from which auction rooms my 
chiffonnitre has come, and I do not take 
time to consult Tom as to what I shall do. 
I only know that I am longing horribly to 
keep that money, which makes me doubly 
anxious to get rid of it. 

The clerk who comes forward to meet 
me views my request to know the previ- 
ous owner of my chiffonniére with evident 
distrust. Doubtless he considers me a 
discontented purchaser, until I inform 
him, with dignity, that I have discovered 
some valuable property which I desire to 
restore to the rightful owner. 

“Then it is fortunate,’ he says, politely, 
ushering me back, ‘‘that the gentleman is 
now in our private office.’’ 

So the door is closed behind me, and I 
find myself in the presence of a little old 
gentleman who sits staring into the fire. 
There is no one else in the room, so I take 
it for granted that this must be the former 
owner of my chiffonniére, but I wish the 
clerk had had the politeness to make 
known my errand for me, However, I 
suppose the old gentleman will only be 
pleased to get back his own, so I produce 
the envelope and inform him of my dis- 
covery—a very stupid thing to do, as I 
thought afterward, because he might have 
claimed it whether it were his or not. 

But the little old gentleman only stared 
at it, as if it had been a ghost, and made 
two or three efforts before he could ask 
me clearly to repeat where I had found it. 

When I have explained to him that I 
found it sticking fast to the floor of the 
chiffonnitre, where, doubtless, it had fallen 
from one of the drawers above, I turno 
quietly to go away, for I can see that he 
is greatly agitated. But he is a very 
courteous old gentleman, I perceive, as 
he makes me an old-fashioned bow, with 
his hand upon the door. 

‘*Young lady,’’ he says, with a pathetic 
little quaver in his voice, ‘‘you have given 
me back something of infinitely greater 
value than this money—my confidence in 
human nature.’’ Then he asks me my 
name. My pride takes a little alarm, as I 
think perhaps he is about to offer me a 
reward. So I assume my most dignified 
air as I answer, ‘‘Mrs. Thomas Wicker- 
sham.”’ 

But Iam not exactly prepared for the 
sensation my announcement creates. 

‘*You—are—Tom’s wife!’’ he gasps, a 
little disconnectedly. And then he adds, 
half deprecatingly: 


| 
“T am your husband’s uncle, my dear. | 


Will you shake hands with me?” 
Of course, 
hands with Tom’s uncle, but I do it a lit- 
tle proudly; fora sudden light has broken 
upon me, and I feel a little stunned. 
. The story is this: My husband had been 
reared and educated by this same bache- 
lor uncle. One day some money had dis- 
appeared—money which had been brought 
in by a tenant and put away by the uncle, 
with no one at hand to witness it but 
Tom. There was either real or fancied 
distrust in the old man’s mode of ques- 


But the first sound of the | 


I cannot decline to shake | 


| tioning. At any rate, Tom was fiery and 
| headlobg io those days—my poor, dear 
| Tom, who permits his children to ride 
over him roughshod, with almost exasper- 
ating patience—and the uncle was irrita- 
| ble and suspicious. It ended by Tom’s 
| declaring he could not eat the bread of 
a man who suspected him of theft, 
|}and so they parted. My husband had 
told me briefly this sad story of his 
| youth, but he was even yet keenly 
sensitive about it, and I knew it had 
| clouded the sunshine of his young days. 
| But be had struggled bravely on, without 
friends or favor—only how was he ever 
| to get his foot upon the rung of fortune 
| with five little Wickershams to hold him 
| down? 
| Of course, this all happened long ago, 
before I knew Tom. Tom is ten years 
older than I. The dearest, kindest fellow, 
without a trace of that fiery impetuosity 
which marked his earlier days. If he has 
a fault, it is acertain placid abstracted- 
ness, which makes me sometimes a little 
doubtful whether be has heard me, after I 
have made my best efforts in the way of 
| talking. 
But I think I shall be able to gain his 
| attention this time, as I roll luxuriously 
' homeward, in a splendid landau, with a 
| tall coachman towering above me, and 
| Tom’s uncle by my side. 

For he has expressed a desire to see 
Tom’s children; and as we drive along, I 
| listen with willing ears to anecdotes of 
| Tom’s boyhood—what a wonderful boy he 
| must have been—and my heart warms to 
| the dear old man, when I find how he 

loves Tom. 

| When we draw up before our modest 
little home, I rush upstairs and find the 
‘children amicably adjusting the disposi- 
| tion of the chiffonni?re, I wash their faces 
| in a whirl, tear off their dirty pinafores, 
|} and send them down stairs to their new 
|uncle. ‘And mind, Ted,’’ I admonish, 
with a warning forefinger—‘‘no imperti- 
| nent questionings, if you please.’’ 

Ted is perched on his uncle’s knee, and 
we are all very merry, when my listening 
ears catch the sound of Tom’s latch-key 
inserted in the door. 

I rush out into the hall, and give bim a 
rapid, if not over. lucid summary of affairs. 
I don’t understand it myself. How can 
any housekeeper understand a piece of 
furniture going untouched for fifteen 
years—just rubbed up a bit on the out- 
side, I suppose? It goes to show what a 
bachelor’s establishment must be. Every 
week I find some article of the children’s 
jammed behind the bureau drawers, after 
looking everywhere else for it. 

But this is a digression. 

Iama happy woman as I sit watching 
my husband and his uncle, while they 
talk over old times, with eyes that look 
suspiciously moist. 

*‘At least, Rosie, you cannot be accused 
of indecision of character,’’ says my bhus- 
band, smiling, when I have again recount- 
ed the particulars of my discovery. 

‘I suppose the moral is: Scrub out 
your chiffonnitres,’’ I say, feeling that I 
must say something. 

“Or else buy them second-hand,’’ adds 
my husband, laughing. ‘Do you know, 
uncle, I thought I recognized some of the 
old furniture under the hammer? The 
old associations came back so strongly 
that I could not resist wishing to own 
something as a reminder of the old days.”’ 

“God bless you for it!’’ said his uncle, 
fervently. 

‘**And you, Rosie,’’ said my husband, 
taking my hand in his, ‘‘May heaven bless 
you, as the most untiring, unselfish little 
wife that ever a poor man was blessed 
with!” 

I can assure you this is a great deal for 
Tom to say, and it nearly melts me to 
tears, 

So the good things of this world have 
come to us at last. And Tom may havea 
pew overcoat, and Teddy the rocking- 
horse so much coveted. 

For we soon are to move into Tom’s old 
house, which has become insufferable to 
the old man in his loneliness. Under my 
régime, I promise there will be no $50 
bills lying perdus for fifteen years, but my 
chiffonniére shall occupy a post of honor 
as a sort of monument to our good for- 
tune.— Demorest’s Magazine. 

















COLORED WOMEN AT WORE. 
| ——_ 
| Under the title ‘‘The Colored Brother 
at Work,’’ Samuel E. Moffet gives in the 
Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia an 
| interesting account of the many lines in 
| which the colored people in this country 
| are at work. He says: 
| ‘There is hardly any branch of industry 
in which negroes are unrepresented, and 
| that statement includes the women as 
well as the men. ... The curious thing 
| is that in whatever line a negro man is at 
work there also is a negro woman. The 
|! only occupations which the colored wom- 
| en have allowed their men-folk to monop- 
| olize are those of the architect, the bank- 


| or and broker, the telegraph and tele- 





phone lineman, the boilermaker, the 
trunkmaker, and the patternmaker. You 
can bire a negro civil engineeress or an 
electricienne. There are 164 colored cler- 
gywomen, 262 black actresses, and ten 
Afro-American female lawyers. One ne- 
gro woman works as a roofer, another as 
a plumber, and 45 are blacksmiths, iron 
and steel workers, and machinists. Three 
are wholesale and 860 retail merchants. 
Others are journalists, literary persons, 
artists, musicians, government officials, 
and practitioners of an infinite variety of 
skilled and unskilled trades. 

“Of all over ten years old, 84.1 per cent. 
of the colored males and 40.7 per cent. of 
the colored females are engaged in gainful 
occupations, against 79.5 per cent. of. the 
white males and 16 per cent. of the white 
females.’’ 





MISS HALEY URGES TEACHERS TO 
FEDERATE. 


Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, 
through whose efficient services during 
the past five years, as the representative 
of the public school teachers of that city, 
233 millions of taxable property of the 
great public service corporations have 
been added to the returns of the Board of 
Equalization, addressed the teachers of 
Boston on Dec. 1 in the New Century 
Building. She told briefly what the Chi- 
cago Federation of Teachers had accom- 
plished, and urged the Boston teachers to 
form a similar organization. We give be- 
low her address, reported stenographi- 
cally by Mr. W. Haskel for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. Miss Haley said: 

“T have listened with great interest to 
the recital of the attempt of the Boston 
teachers to form a federation of teachers’ 
clubs, but it seems the men teachers ob- 
jected. For my part, I am glad; you are 
better off without them. I would not 
waste any sleep because you could not get 
the men principals to join with you. We 
have not the men principals, or any prin- 
cipals, in our association. In the Chica- 
go Teachers’ Federation only class-room 
teachers are eligible to membership. The 
class-room teachers include teachers of 
German, kindergarten, manual training, 
and household arts, but no one who is in 
a supervisory capacity or in the superin- 
tending force. In organizing on these 
lines, there was among the teachers no 
feeling of animosity, no feeling of divi- 
sion, no feeling that one portion of the 
school force was in favor of enlightened 
methods and avother not. They organ- 
ized on this plan because they concluded 
that this was the only medns by which 
they could accomplish anything, and their 
experience has abundantly justified them. 
If we had had in our ranks the principals 
and the superintending force. during the 
last five years, in which we have under- 
taken some very unusual work, we should 
not have been permitted to carry it on, 
although there are principals in Chicago 
who are friendly to the work we are do- 
ing, who realize the situation, and are 
glad that thay are not eligible to member- 
ship. 

“When the class-room teachers and 
women teachers are in the presence of 
those to whom they are in the habit of 
looking up as superiors, a feeling that 
they cannot help, that it is not in human 
nature to resist, comes over them. I do 
not know whether another feeling comes 
over these superior officers, but somehow 
or other they do feel that it is their pre- 
rogative to dictate the policy and to keep 
the floor—and usually they keep it. As 
things are now, the teachers in our feder- 
ation are all entirely independent one of 
another. There is not one who has any 
power to eliminate another from her posi- 
tion should she offend, not one whose re- 
lation to another is not that of absolute 
equality; and this is the first essential for 
a successful organization, if you are going 
to do anything. Of course, if you are go- 
ing to tickle the surface and never go be- 
low, it does not make much difference; 
but if you want people to take hold of 
things and dig things up by the roots, go 
right down to the bottom, go to the fun- 
damentals, then you want in your ranks 
no one who is afraid, or to whom a supe- 
rior officer can say, ‘Call those people 
off.’ 

“We found that out very early. How- 
ever, that was not what actuated us when 
we first started, because we did not ex- 
pect we were going to do any of the work 
we have been doing; we did not organize 
for that purpose. The people who start- 
ed the Chicago Teachers’ Federation (and 
I was not one of them) set out to get a 
pension system fdr the teachers. They 
were composed largely of teachers who 
had taught many years, and who expected 
to retire before long. Some expected to 
teach ten or fifteen years more. They had 
seen their fellow teachers, after twenty- 
five years of teaching, pushed out, put 
aside like so much old machinery out of 
date and of no use. Many of them had 
not saved up money enough to provide for 
their old age, and they felt that something 
ought to be done to take care of those 





teachers. They felt from the first that 
public money ought to be used for that 
purpose, but there was no use in trying to 
get public money. 

“The first attempt made was to get a 
State law which would permit the Board 
of Education to set aside one per cent, of 
the teachers’ salaries, this fund to be 
used to support aged teachers; not neces 
sarily teachers who were poor, because it 
was to include all teachers. Some of the 
members of the Board of Education helped 
the teachers in this effort; one member 
went down with them to the Legislature 
and took his wife with him, and they did 
everything they could to get the bil! 
through, and it went through. That was 
in 1895. 

‘After the bill passed, the Board of Ed. 
ucation began retiring the teachers whole- 
sale, They took cut many teachers whom 
they had wished for years to retire, and 
who should have been, retired. The 
teachers did not realize for a long time 
what was being done, until they had a 
very large number of annuitants, and 
found that the annuities had to be cut 
down. Now a movement is on, to have 
that fund reinforced by public money, 
We are getting a new charter for Chicago, 
and one of the things for which we teach- 
ers are standing out is that there should 
be in Chicago, as in New York City, a 
provision appropriating public funds for 
teachers’ pensions. In New York the 
teachers get for this purpose $250,000 
year from the excise fund, five per cent 
of the entire excise fund, and it gives 
them a chance to retire on a very fair 
pension. 

“The Legislature of 1901 amended our 
Pension Law so as to take out the com- 
pulsory feature, and permitted any teachi- 
er who wishes, to withdraw from the pay- 
ment of that money. About a thousand 
of the young teachers have done so. The 
young teachers expect to marry, and not 
to stay in school long enough to get a pen- 
sion. Some have decided since that they 
would like to come back and begin to pay 
the money again, but the law does not 
permit them to come back after they once 
withdraw. The Legislature did try to 
pass a law which would permit them to 
go out and come in when they wished, 
but we succeeded in getting that-clause 
eliminated. If they go out, they have to 
stay out. 

“That was the way the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation started with its pension 
work, All that was done was to circulate 
a petition in each school asking the teach- 
ers to sign it if they were in favor of this 
pension fund, and to contribute 25 cents 
apiece to defray the expenses of those 
who intended to go to Springfield and se- 
cure the bill. That 25 cents was paid. 
After it was paid, it was announced to 
the teachers that it paid their member- 
ship in an organization to be known as 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, and 
that it paid their dues for that year. 

“In 1897 the second work was started, 
These same teachers, who had been in- 
strumental in securing the pension fund, 
thought it was time there should be a 
raise of salaries among the teachers, 
When they began the campaign for better 
salaries, they first investigated very care- 
fully. They looked through the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Education for twenty- 
five years to see what had been done in 
raising the salaries of the teachers, In 
all those years there had been almost no 
raise for the class-room teachers, despite 
the fact that the cost of living had largely 
increased, and that the principals and su- 
pervisors had received from 14 to 60 per 
cent, raise in that time. The teachers be- 
gan to ask the reason. Why did the prin- 
cipals and supervisors receive these ex- 
traordinary raises, and why did the grade 
teachers receive practically none? They 
found that every time the principals and 
supervisors had received a raise, it was in 
response to @ request from the body of 
principals, They had organized as prin- 
cipals, and as 4 supervising force, and had 
made a request to the Board of Education 
for an adjustment of salaries. These 
women said, ‘Why should not we do the 
same? Why should not we grade teachers 
get together and make a request?’ So 
they got together and made their request 
as a body of grade teachers. A petition 
was prepared again and presented to the 
teachers. Of course they all signed it. 
It was addressed to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and was very simple; 

“We had at that time a schedule pro- 
viding that teachers in their first year 
should receive $500, to be gradually in- 
creased until the seventh year, when it 
was $825, That was the maximum for 
the grade teachers. They asked that for 
the eighth year it should be $900, for the 
ninth year $950, and for the tenth year 
$1,000. Itook no part in this campaign 
except as a teacher in my own school. 
They sent a letter and a petition to one 
teacher in each school, That was passed 
around, with a request to contribute 25 
cents again, which 25 cents later on was 
again announced as cunstituting the dues 
in the organization, and gave those who 
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contributed the right to come to meetings 
at which this question of raising salaries 
was discussed. That was about all there 
was to the Federation at that time. 

“The Board of Education put that 
schedule through. The teachers took 
hold of it vigorously. They went to 
every man and woman of influence in 
Chicago. They went to the newspapers, 
and the newspapers took hold of it vigor- 
ously. They showed up the state of af- 
fairs concerning the teachers, and the cit 
zens of Chicago were surprised when they 
found out that the policemen and firemen 
and mail-carriers received more in their 
second year of service than did the expe- 
rienced teachers who had served for ten 
or fifteen years. The Board at first was 
disposed to be obdurate, but the Board of 
Education is appointed by the Mayor, and 
the Mayor insisted that the Board should 
nass the schedule. 

‘“*There was one member of that Board, 
Dr. Harper, the president of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who insisted from the first that 
the new salary schedule could not be 
paid under the Chicago tax levy. We 
had at that time only two per cent, of the 
assessed valuation of property for school 
maintenance purposes, and three per cent, 
for building purposes. Dr. Harper and 
others said, ‘If you just change that 
around, or get them to devote two and 
a half per cent. to school maintenance and 
two and a half per cent. to building, 
you may possibly succeed.’ The teachers 
went to Springfield and asked that that 
law be changed, and it was changed, so 
that two and one-half per cent. could be 
used for school maintenance and two and 
one-half per cent. for building. But that 
means that out of the two and one half 
per cent. for building shall be taken only 
the cost of the bare site and the building. 
It does not include the heating apparatus, 
shades, blackboards, or seats. Out of the 
two and one-half per cent. for school 
maintenance must come not only the sal- 
aries of teachers, superintendents, and 
supervisors, but all exteusions, janitors’ 
pay, supplies, repairs, furnishings, seats, 
heating apparatus, coal, everything but 
the bare site and building. Whenever 
they attempt to extend the school system 
in Chicago, to add kindergartens, domes- 
tic science, household arts, manual train- 
ing, or anything else, they do it at the 
expense of the teachers. The only way 
they can extend the school system is by 
contracting the only large item in the 
maintenance account, and that is the 
teachers’ salaries; though it had never 
been practised to such an extent as after 
we got the salary schedule. 

‘*Dr. Harper told the Board at the time 
that the new schedule could not be main- 
tained. We teachers knew absolutely 
nothing about the tax levy or tax ques- 
tion.. It was a sealed book to most of us. 
Probably it is to most teachers every- 
where. We did not pay much attention 
to what Dr. Harper was saying, and the 
schedule was passed because the Mayor 
told the Board of Education to do it. He 
said, privately, ‘I don’t care whether you 
can pay that schedule or not; vote it to 
them anyhow.’ The Mayor was com- 
ing up for reélection, and he wanted to 
make friends of the teachers. 

“They passed the schedule in March, 
1898; but they did not agree to give the 
teachers of ten and fifteen years’ experi- 
ence the thousand dollars all at once, nor 
the $950. They said they would give an 
increase of $75 that year; that the teach- 
ers who were receiving $825 should re- 
ceive $900; then the next year they were 
to give a second instalment of $50, and 
the third year, another, making the max- 
imum of $1,000. They gave us the $75 in 
1898, but in 1899, when they should have 
given us the second instalment of $50, 
they withheld not only the $50, but all the 
increase in the whole salary schedule for 
1899; and in 1900, instead of giving us the 
second $50, or the first $50 which they 
had withheld, they took away the $75 
which they had given us in 1898. 

‘Naturally, that was discouraging to 
the teachers after their long campaign. If 
you know what it means to maintain for 
two years a campaign to get salaries 
taised, you know how it must feel when 
the increase vanishes. Some people go 
so far as to say that those cuts in the 
teachers’ salaries were put to the credit of 
the Mayor’s campaign fund. I do not 
know whether that is true, but I know 
that they cannot assess the teachers, and 
they do assess almost every official in Chi- 
cago that holds any good political posi 
tion. If the teachers were people whom 
they could assess, they could make them 
come up and pay so much of their salary, 
and they do it with the superintendents 
and other officials. Lam not guessing at 
this. I know the amounts that some of 
the principals have had to pay into the 
campaign fund. I know the amount that 
the attorney for the Board of Education 
has to pay to get his job and keep it—and 
even after he has paid it he does not al- 
ways keep it, for the last time he paid his 
assessment into the campaign fund he 
was dismissed ten days after. They could 





not do that with the teachers. Whether 
they cut their salaries down from necessity, 
or whether it went into the campaign fund, 
you and I will never know. But some of 
these days we are going to know exactly 
what becomes of all those funds. When 
we get this investigation down a little 
finer, we are going to know a great deal 
more about it than we know at present. 

‘*However, when the cut in salaries was 
announced, we began investigating. At 
this time we had our federation in pretty 
good working order. We found that the 
great moneyed interests in Chicago are 
the interests represented on our Board of 
Education. We have been brought up 
against that fact in a very forcible way 
since we have been endeavoring to have 
the courts compel them to pay their tax- 
es. We have on the Board of Education 
now the receiver of the Chicago Union 
Traction Company, one of our great street 
railway companies, and that company was 
escaping taxation on $75,000,000 of value, 
out of which they cheated the city of Chi- 
cago every year. There is no guessing in 
that. When our tax suit was ended, that 
company was on the list for an additional 
$75,000,000 of value, and they had to come 
into court and pay their tax on it—though 
not on that whole amount, because the 
Federal Court interfered. One of the 
most influential members of our Board is 
the receiver of that company (for we have 
driven that piratical company into the 
hands of a receiver). A member of its 
directory is also on the Board of Educa- 
tion—the son-in-law of the president of 
the Union Traction Company. So much 
for one of the great interests. We have 
twenty-one members on our Board, four 
members and seventeen ciphers, and these 
four members represent other powerful 
corporation interests. All the four have 
to do is to touch the button and the rest 
of them have to jump. 

“This Board of Education is manipu- 
lated by the Mayor, and as a means of 
preventing them from continuing these 
things, we have agitated fur an elected 
Board of Education. We have had a vote 
on that question in Chicago, and in the 
spring of 1904 the people voted for an 
elected Board of Education, 117,000 to 
57,000. Asa result, we are going to de- 
mand of the next Legislature that they 
give us in Chicago an elected board. I 
understand that some people here in Bos- 
ton are not satisfied with an elected 
School Board; they would prefer to have 
itappointed. The evils that we have we 
always think are worse than the evils that 
we do not know anything about. But if 
you think for a moment that you are going 
to get relief by changing from an elected 
to an appointed Board, you must have a 
much better political situation im Boston 
than we have in Chicago. You must be 
absolutely sure that the Mayor who is to 
appoint your Board is a man free from all 
political influences and political machines, 
and all the things back of them. Perhaps 
you do not know so much about that as 
you will if you ever have an appointed 
Board. If you have wrong things in your 
schools, it is not due to the fact that the 
School Board is elected. The principle 
of an elected Board is right; it is demo- 
cratic; it is American, The responsibility 
is in the right place when it rests on the 
people, and the people are responsible for 
those whom they elect. With anappoint- 
ed Board, however great the abuses in the 
schools may be, and however much public 
sentiment you may arouse on the ques- 
tion, you cannot get them remedied 
through aroused public sentiment, be- 
cause the Mayor is vever elected on a 
school issue, but on what are considered 
the larger municipal issues, 

“In Boston, with its elected Board, 
you teachers ought to arouse the people 
to the evilin the schools, and bring the 
matter home to them so that they cannot 
help but see it. You will never have to 
do it against the odds we have had in 
Chicago, because you would not arouse in 
opposition the great forces we have 
aroused in Chicago; and the teachers of 
America will never again have to do it, 
bscause when we have done, we shall have 
established certain principles, not for Chi- 
cago only, but for America, When we 
get done with our fight, the power to 
govern Chicago is going to be lodged in 
the people of Chicago. 

‘‘A large part of our fight has been to 
bring home to the people of Chicago a 
sense of responsibility. We have gone 
almost from house to house, making 
known to the people the evils in the 
schools. I admire the teachers of Chi- 
cago. I think they deserve a crown. 
You do not know their names, Poster- 
ity will not know them. The rank and 
file are never known. It is only those 
who are leaders whose work is known; 
but no leader, however brilliant, however 
devoted, can do anything if she has not 
back of her the rank and file. Those are 
the people that make the leaders. Here 
are some of the facts we are bringing 
home to the people. We are showing 
them,-by every means we can, that the 





man said, is not a Board of Education, 
but a Board of Stupefication, It is not 
very nice to say that about a Board of 
Education; it seems disloyal; but I have 
a little talk on ‘Loyalty’ which I read 
over many times. It tells me that loyalty 
means loyalty to principle, not loyalty to 
people who are themselves disloyal to 
principle. To-day our Board of Educa 
tion is representative of the moneyed in- 
terests of Chicago; of the corporate inter- 
ests. We have people in control who do 
not believe in the education of the masses. 
If they had their way, the public schools 
would beclosed. To-day, in almost every 
school in Chicago, there is one room 
closed and locked. In many schools there 
aretwo. In the last two years in Chicago 
they have taken out 500 teachers, and 
distributed their pupils among the other 
teachers, so that one teacher has 60 pupils, 
instead of 40. We have 500 teachers less 
than we had three yearsago. The teach- 
ers in Chicago to-day receive less pay 
than they did in 1898; but the people have 
been made to believe through the news- 
papers that they receive more. And why? 
Because the teachers of Chicago have 
dared to stand out firmly against what 
they believe to be wrong in the schools. 
They are standing just as solidly as the 
patriots of 1776, and they are standing for 
that great institution, the public school. 

“In our magnificent State of Illinois, in 
the last 28 years, our great railway cor- 
porations have each year paid less and less 
taxes. Between 1898 and 1899, the rail- 
roads in our State increased their capital 
stock $140,000,000; they increased their 
dividends $10,000,000; they decreased 
their taxes $250,000. But, in Cook County 
alone, the railroads paid $640,000 more in 
taxes in 1899 than they paid in 1898, This 
was due wholly to the work of the teach- 
ers in following up the great corporations 
that were dodging their legal taxes. They 
do not like to see the teachers stirring 
things up like that! We printed 200,000 
circulars containing statements of these 
facts, and distributed them among the 
people of Chicago. Ever since 1900, since 
Miss Goggin and I left school—and we 
have been out of school five years on this 
tax work—we have maintained an oflice 
and had a stenographer, aud all the other 
paraphernalia of a Chicago office, and are 
just as much a part of the life of the city 
as the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
Board of Trade; and we think we are a 
more vital part than they. 

“It is time we, as teachers, realize that 
to-day the public school, as a branch of 
the public service, is being starved, It is 
shrivelling. Itis not getting what belongs 
to it. Off here is this other public ser- 
vice, our street railway business, which 
is not paying its lawful dues. It is the 
samein your city. You cannot find a 
city in the United States where these 
corporations ate paying what they should 
into the public treasury. What is the 


public doing for these public-utility 
corporations, the railroads and _ the 
rest? Giving them in every case $5 of 


value for every $1 that those companies 
are returning in service. What are we 
teachers doing? What is the public school 
doing? The public school is giving $5 of 
value for every $1 that it gets back. You 
know it, teachers. You know it when 
you go into your school room and have 
to work for five or six hours a day in 
your school, and probably just as many 
hours out, when you have 60 pupils, and 
everyone knows you ought not to have 
more than 30. You are not getting the 
return for what you are giving to the com- 
munity. The public school is not getting 
enough to keep it alive; it is not getting 
anything like what it is giving. 

“Show the people that. If necessary, 
go to work, as we have done, Find out 
what your public-utility corporations are 
doing; find out what your streets are 
worth to the people. When your people 
on your street-cars pay a nickel fare, find 
out whether they are paying two cents for 
the use of the property of the company, 
and three cents for the use of their own 
streets, That is what they are doing in 
Chicago. Every time that a man or wo- 
man in Chicago pays a nickel on the 
street-car, they pay two cents for the use 
of the property that belongs to the com- 
pany and three cents for the privilege of 
using their own property—the streets of 
Chicago. They pay three cents tribute, 
And we ask them, ‘Don’t you feel proud, 
don’t you feel glad, to think you have the 
privilege of paying a tribute of three cents, 
$20 a year, each person, for the use of 
your own streets?’ This is the nation 
that used to say, ‘Millions for defence, 
but not one cent for tribute.’ We might 
turn it around, and say, ‘Millions for 
tribute, and not one cent for defence.’ We 
need to show the people these facts, to go 
to work, and dig them up. 

‘“‘The people of Chicago gradually woke 
up to the fact that the women knew what 
they were doing, knew their facts, and 
were standing on firm ground. We 
brought our facts into Court, and the 
Court stood with us, and made the State 


Board of Education in Chicago, as one , Board of Equalization, after it had made 





its assessment for 1900, come back, just a | 


little boys have to come back when they 
fail in their duties, and put on the tax- 
rolls $187,000,000 which they had left off: 
and we had the pleasure of seeing the 
representatives of those corporations come 
into Court and pay $600,000 in one morn- 
ing. We realized then, and the people of 
Chicago realized, that what we were after 
was the real thing. We were not working 
on the surface, we were digging down to 
the bottom. 

**The result has been that the teachers 
of Chicago have thrown themselves intoa 
great movement which has two or three 
phases. One phase is that we are going 
to take away from these public-utility 
corporations the right to use the public 
Streets and collect toll from the people. 
We are going to demand public ownership 
of public utilities, so that the people of 
Chicago will have at least a three-cent 
car-fare, and eventually atwo-cent car-fare, 
In other words, we are going to put 20a 
year back into the pockets of each of the 
people of Chicago, and then say to them, 
‘Now, take that $20 and put it into your 
children’s education. Giveto this branch 
of the public service, which you have al- 
lowed to starve and to shrivel, give to this 
great institution, this very back-bone and 
foundation of democracy and of our Amer- 
ican republic, your support; not only your 
financial support but your moral support, 
your intelligent support. Come into it 
and understand it,’ 

‘We are going to open up the public 
schools of Chicago. They are to be meet- 
ing places for the people. We have no 
public halls in Chicago. There is not a 
place where the whole people can meet in 
the way they meet in the public schools; 
all religions, all nationalities, with all de- 
marcations wiped out. They come there, 
the only place in our whole country to 
which they can come as a homogeneous 
body; and we are going to bring them 
there and discuss the thing in which they 
are all equally interested—the education 
of their children, 

“To-day the teachers realize that the 
public school is at the parting of the 
ways. It will either go on in the future 
and be the magnificent institution that 
it must be if it is to remain the foun- 
dation of our democracy; or it will 
become a pauper school. If you permit 
the children of the wealthy, of the well- 
to-do, of the intelligent,’ to~leave the 
public school, as they are leaving it to-day 
because of the 60 or 70 pupils crowded 
and herded together under one teacher— 
if you permit that, then you aretpermit- 
ting your own degradation. When the 
schools become pauper schools, you will 
become pauper teachers, in a pauper in- 
stitution, and the public school is fast be- 
coming that. In the last few years, thou- 
sands of children in Chicago have)left the 
public schools. They are in private 
schools, where they can have 25 or 30 
children in a room under one teacher. 
The public school teachers in {Chicago 
have been rapidly picked out, and have 
voluntarily left, and are now in} private 
schools. If we do not look out, our pub- 
lic schools will become simply a recruit- 
ing place for the private schouvls, where 
you can go in and get yourjexperience, as 
the doctors now go in to the hospitals 
and get their experience with the poor 
people there, in order that they;,may be 
competent to practise on,the rich. A 
doctor, when complimented for the mag- 
nificent work he had done on*someone’s 
eyes, said: ‘Yes, but think of the hatfuls 
of eyes I destroyed in order to do, it!’ 

‘Someone asked me last night, ‘How 
do you manage to keep the teachers to- 
gether?’ It is this that keeps the teach- 
ers together; they are fighting not only 
for the children, not only for the people, 
they are fighting for themselves. We 
have seen our teachers leave one by one. 
The first one was Colonel Parker —forced 
out of the public schools. The next to go 
was our magnificent leader, Mrs. Ella F. 
Young. She went to Chicago University, 
We saw our Mr. Speer, than whom there 
is no greater educator alive to-day, pushed 
out. He would not conform to the de- 
mands of the system. He would not 
make himself a mechanical appliance to 
reduce the teachers to a machine, so he 
had to go. We have seen them going one 
by one. We have seen the Chicago news- 
papers proclaim to the public the splendid 
economies in our schools, when we know 
that in almost every school in Chicago 
one, two or even three rooms are locked, 
when we know that 500 of our number 
have been taken out in two years. The 
teachers are struggling for their inde- 
pendence, They are demanding that the 
ideals of the educators shall be carried 
out in the schoolroom. That is where 
our work is being done, and that is what 
our struggle means.”’ 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P, M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1a Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Feievhone 425-4 Tremont. 


HATS 


AND RE- 














Ladies’ Beaver 
Ladies’ Felt. . 
Men’s Felt... 


CLEANSED, DYED 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400, Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 











| BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Pm Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUB CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by Davin SoskicE 
and J. F.GReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 








in London 








E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


MAINE. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Hancock 
County was organized on Sept. 28 by Dr. 
Abby M. Fulton. The date was chosen 
in memory of the birthday of Fiances E. 
Willard. 

There are 34 towns in Hancock County. 
Although some of them had not been 
heard from, the large number of favorable 
replies to the invitations issued through 
the Ellsworth American was most gratify- 
ing—31 members having been enrolled as 
charter members. 

Mrs. Ann F, Greely was elected honor- 
ary president; Mrs. Estelle Benson Stan- 
ley, president; Dr. Abby M. Fulton, treas- 
urer; Miss Mary A. Greely, Ellsworth, 
corresponding secretary. Directors, Mrs, 
H. B. Jordan, Bar Harbor; Mrs. Dr Hor- 
ner, Castine; Mrs. A. A. Richardson, 
North Lamoine; Mrs. Violet Goss, Ston- 
ington; Mrs. A. C. Condon, South Penob- 
scot. : 

A second meeting was held at the South- 
west Harbor Public Library Oct. 12, 
Several new members were added, Busi- 
ness left unfinished at the first meeting 
was transacted, and upon adjournment 
the feeling was strong that a most au- 
spicious beginning had been made, and the 
cause of equal suffrage advanced. 

Among the charter members are some 
long distinguished as active workers for 
those interests that stand for a larger life 
for women, consequently for the uplifting 
of all humanity—for ‘‘nobler manners, 
purer laws.’’ Among these are Mrs. Ann 
F, Greely, pioneer woman suffragist and 
temperance advocate, and her accom- 
plished daughter, Miss M. A. Greely. 
The Ellsworth American says: 

“To Dr. Abby M. Fulton is due warm 
praise for the complete success of this 
initiative organization. Her efforts have 
been indefatigable to bring together wom- 
en prominent in church, State and county 
work, and to weld a lasting bond of union 
of sympathetic minds whose aspirations 
look toward the achievement of the higher 
civilization forall the world.” 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 

Dean Laura D. Gill of Barnard College, 
who succeeded Alice Freeman Hall as 
secretary of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumna, has lately returned from a tour 
of the branches of the association in the 
Western colleges. The object of the as- 
sociation, branches of which have been 
orgauized in all the principal States, is to 
effect proper and scientific educational 
legislation in the various States of the 
Union. Its influence is growing rapidly, 
Miss Gill reports, and college women al 
over the country are interesting them- 
selves actively in the project. In the 
West especially,'she says, where there are 
a@ great many coéducational institutions, 
the organization is gaining strength. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The death of Rev. John W. Chadwick 
removes a friend of many liberal move- 
ments, among them equal rights for wom- 
en. He was much loved, and will be 
widely mourned. 

A Committee from the Federal Suffrage 
Association had a hearing before the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage on 
Dec. 17. Among the speakers were Mrs, 
Clara B. Colby, Dr. Clara W. MacNaugh- 
ton, and Mrs. Belva Lockwood. 

A vaudeville and fancy dress party will 
be given by the Young People’s Equality 
Club at Paine Memorial Hall, 9 Appleton 
Street, Boston, next Friday evening, Dec. 
80. Admission, 24 cents. Dancing 10 to 
12. Miss Hall’s club will be assisted by 
pupils of the Bowdoin Evening School, 
and the entertainment will be extremely 
interesting. Suffrage friends are cordially 
invited to encourage by their presence 
these youngest and latest arrivals in re- 
form work, Tickets may be obtained at 
the door. 


THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQuARE.—‘'Under Two Flags,”’ 
a dramatization of Ouida’s famous novel, 
will make next week’s attraction. This 
revival will be notable for scenic and cos- 
tume effects, and will present the brilliant 
stage pictures called for by the story with 
even more beauty and elaboration than 
characterized earlier presentations of the 
play. “Under Two Flags’’ is announced 
for only asingle week. Choice chocolate 
bonbons will be given at the Monday 
matinée. 

TREMONT THEATRE. — George Ade’s 
“County Chairman’’ introduces a hundred 
people in its moving pictures, bespeaking 
clever stage management. The cast is 4 
brilliant. A special matinée on Christ- 
mas Day. 














WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armens 
an boy wants to work night and morning for hi, 
board and go to public school, in or near Boston 
Address Alexander Shirinian, 28 Kneeland S8t., 





The Sea Wolf, by Jack Londor. 1.10 
The Prodigal Son, by Hall C: 1.10 
The Masqueraders, by Katheri 

Cecil Thurston...........s.000. e 1.10 
Hope Hathaway, by Frances Par- 

ker, 8 large illustrations, by Russell, 

free with each copy...........++++:. 1.10 
Beverly of Graustark, sequel to 

Graustark, by George Barr McCutch- 

Ge vsaccsccosnsenddducnecnessvecsaces 1.10 


Double Harness, by Anthony Hope 1.10 
The Prospector, by Ralph Connor. 1.10 
The Seeker, by Harry Leon Wilson. 1.10 


My Lady Laughter, by Dwight Til- 
ton 1.10 


The Second Mrs. Jim, by Stephen 


I ciicesses 1.d0acaereseseabecenes 75c 
The Sorrows of the Sap’ed, by 
James Jeffrey Roche,............... 1.10 


John Gilley, Maine farmer and fish- 
erman, by Charles W. Eliot......... 6 
Whosoever Shall Offend, 
PIN GIs oc ccccsscccrcccese 
Love Finds the Way, illustrated, 
pages bordered in colors............ 1.80 
Kitty of the Roses, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, illustrated and colored bor- 


NDS os ihe nd0s enh ¥se0n0senans 1.50 
The Master’s Violin, by Myrtle 

BD oe 530 ds ed binaeeeueseneeseesonnee e 
The Love of Azalea, by Onoto Wa- 

SO. 6 60 ¥60000-connednkusesbbess dases 2.00 
The American Boy’s Life of Theo- 

dore Ruosevelt, by Edward Strate- 

MIAGGG. 5 cscvcnccsevesssveseesvecsesses 94c 





A Lass of Dorchester, by Annie M. 
SN od rivediesevecedsedscdeteysuaees 9 


Jack Tenfield’s Star, by Martha 
SNL huh cdedducthadsusdcodtcadxcduas 94c 


Betty Wales, Freshman, by Mar- 
Pe Mi ciwenecenseesenesaveaeees 


Andy, by Lucille Lovell.............. 
Lou, by Harriet A. Cheever.......... 


Ruth Campbell's Experiment, by 
ee I docnnusdsevesescenadase 9 


A Courier of Empire, by John H. 
PS Geb 60saeoK6 50h ¥¥099s 65080008 1.10 


Winning His Way to West Point, 
by Capt. Paul B. Malone............ 9 


Jewell’s Story Book, by Clara Lou- 
EE ne Eee ee 1.10 


Under the Mikado’'s Flag, by Ed- 
i rere 


The Cynic’s Calendar for 1905..... 


The Marvelous Land of Oz, by 
Frank Baum, author of Wizard of 
SD eavnegusdpanedibascincndeciceeacere 


Days Serene, illustrated by Margaret 
Macdonald Pullman,size14x8 Was 
published for 6.00. Our price.... 


The Story of Aunt Patience, by 
Mary D. Brine. [llustrated. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 1.50 Our price..... 


Victorian Songs—Lyrics of the af- 
fections and nature, collected and il- 
lustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, 
and introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
Publisher's price 4.00. Our price. 1.50 

Grandma’s Attic Treasure, by 


Mary D. Brine, bound in white and 
FN hehe n ie eedenhesssenicers eesbaees 


75c 
75c 


90c 


59c 


49c 





New Books for Young and Old 


The Best for Christmas Gifts 





Cap'n Titus, Sketches of New Eng- 
land country folk, by Clay Emery. 
Was published for 50c. Our price 
ee cnscenteedsccccceecvadeseaucssscs 

The Master's Key—An electrical 
fairy Tale, by L. Frank Baum, an- 
thor of The Wizard of Oz; colored il- 


15c 


lustrations. Publishers’ price 1.50. 
SNS c 08 cenacacceakevnece sanseate 50c 
Cudjo’s Cave, by Trowbridge........ 50c 


The Tale of Peter Rabbit, illus- 
trated in colors. Publishers’ price 


BOG. DUP PID. cccccccesscccscceses 25c 
Peck’s Bad Boy, and His Pa, com- 
plete, bound in cloth............se06: 39c 


Foxy Grandpa’s Mother Goose, 
Publishers’ price 1.15 Our price.. 
Father Goose, His Book, by Baum 
and Densiow. Publishers’ price 
SS 8 are 
Walter Crane’s Picture Book, il- 
lustrated in colors. Publishers’ price 
ie NE, a bade cesses tounrensé 
Foxy Grandpa, complete. Publish- 
ers’ price 1.00. Our price.......... 
Little Leather Breeches, and Oth- 
er Southern Kbhymes, illustrated by 
Francis P Wrightman Publishers’ 
price 1.25. Our price.............. 
The Maxims of Theodore Roose- 
. ae 2 YU” ere 25c 
es UND DONTIGA, 6 oi cnkiccceccvsvecs 
The Flower and Gem Series, the 
Jewel Series and Coronal Se- 
ries—A collection of dainty little gift 
books, bound in white and illumin- 
ated covers, illustrated in colors with 
illuminated text in colors and gold; 
Gems from Lowell, Gems from Bry- 
ant, Gems from Emerson, Gems from 


59c 


_R.H. WHITE CO. | 





Whittier, Gems from Holmes, Gems 
from Riley, Diamonds from Srott, 
Sapphires from Burns, Opals from 
Holmes, Pearls from Whittier, Ru- 
bies from Byron. Emeralds from 
Moore, Holly Berries from Dickens, 
Daisies from Stevenson, Roses and 
Lilies from Longfellow, Pansies from 
Shakespeare, Violets from Tenny- 
son. Each book in a box. Our spe- 
GN iin nessiedatnsevs<sanrsooee 


Pendennis, by Thackeray, 3 vol- 
umes, Cemple edition, limp calf.... 1.45 
John Halifax, Mrs. Mulock. 2 vol- 
umes, Temple edition, limp calf.... 


Pride and Prejudice, by Jane 
Austin 3 volumes, Temple edition, 
BY i idbviged sevice cadatiepcanse 1 


Knights’ Half Hours With Best 
Authors, 6 volumes................ 


Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vol- 


95c 


44 


umes, bound in half leather........ 5.75 
Dickens’ Works, 15 volumes, bound 

Sar Se PNG bras caGhancssacecnses 6.75 
Shakespeare’s Works, 8 volumes, 

illustrated, good type and paper.... 1.29 
Dumas’ Works, 15 volumes, half 

Me tiidird ds sae deedetecanceecenes 11.25 


Bulwer’s Works, 15 volumes, half 
SE eer err eae 11 
Thackeray’s Works, half leather.. 7 


Life and Times of Queen Victo- 
ria, containing hundreds of i:lus- 
trations, reproductions of famous 
pause in which the Queen or her 

amily appeared. together with a do- 

mestic life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 4 vol- 
umes, cloth, gilt top. One time sold 
for 30.00. Our price.......cceseee 


+25 
-50 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

SHaron. — The League and invited 
guests met Dec. 5 with Mrs. L. B. C. Dav- 
enport, its president. Nearly thirty as- 
sembled, in spite of the inevitable snow- 
storm. Mrs. A. P. Haskel was appointed 
asa director of the Massachusetts W. 8. 
A. forthe year. The President and Sec- 
retary were authorized to request our 
Senators in Congress to protest against the 
use of the word.‘‘sex’”’ as a political disa- 
bility in the proposed Statehood bill.. The 
topic for discussion was ‘Adulterated 
Fvod.’’ The President’s remarks referred 
largely to the doings and statements, as 
shown in their reports, of our State Board 
of Health, which gave the impression that 
a board of women spending $12,500 per 
year would produce better and more sat- 
isfactory results. “The comments of the 
chemists of the Board, as given in next to 
the last annual report, were criticised. 
Many articles of food were mentioned as 
found to be adulterated, and the speaker 
quoted the statement of Dr. Wylie, the 
chemist of the agricultural bureau at 
Washington: “I believe that the greater 
part of our American dyspepsia is caused 
by adulterated food, and I know that it 
lessens the national vitality and shortens 
thousands of lives.’”’ Mr. Arthur Long of 
Sharon, a Yale graduate, and at present 
taking a course in chemistry at the Insti- 
tute of Technology, made a very interest- 
ing address, and explained in detail the 
result of many avalyses showing the adul 
terations of food in common use, some of 
them harmful and some harmless. He 
exhibited a batch of tissue papers colored 
in various bright hues by the aniline dyes 
found in mapy kinds of food. Samples of 
adulterated goods were also sbown. Mr. 
Long’s remarks received generous ap- 
plause. Rev. J. C. Kimball referred to 
the interest taken by the Board of Health 
in Connecticut along this line, and to the 
importance of the subject. George Kemp- 
ton quoted from the last annual report 
just issued by the Massachusetts Board of 
Healtb, showing that in several kinds of 
food examined, over one half the samples 
tested were found adulterated, and in 
other cases two thirds and three fourths. 
He referred to Dr. Wylie’s analyses of 
many kinds of food in which he found 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, sulphates, boric 
acid, coal tar and various deleterious col- 
oring matters. He also called attention 
to the Pure Food bill now pending in 
Congress, and offered the following reso 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 
‘*That all the Women’s Clubs and Leagues 
of the United States should call the atten- 
tion of their Senators in Congress to the 
Pure Food bill now being heid up in the 
Senate after being passed by the House, 
and request that their influence be used 
to secure a further hearing and the pas- 
sage of the bill in behalf of the people by 
protecting the public health.’’ Piano 
selections were included in the program, 
and a social half hour with refreshments 
closed an enjvyable occasion. G. K. 





MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 

Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


FARM WORK.—Armenian of 20, speakin 
English, wants to workona farm, Address Dic 





Boston. 


T, Taighladjian, 4 Quimby St., East Watertown, 
Mass. 





Special Notice 


The grand display of the 
Austrian Exhibitors from 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
at 172 Tremont Street, 
Boston, must be sold with- 
in 6 days. 

Rather than repack the 
goods, all articles, ornamen- 
tal and for household pur- 
poses, been marked 
at the lowest possible prices. 

Beautiful and artistic de- 
signs in Vases, Rock Crys- 
tal Tableware, etc. The tints 


in these goods are perfectly 


have 


dazzling, and exquisite in 
every way. Boston has 
never before seen such a 
fine display. It is an op- 


portunity of a lifetime for 
Bostonians to buy. 


Before purchasing your 
Presents, it will be worth 
your time to view these 
goods. 

Retailers can buy to sell 
again at good prices. 

Open evenings. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, L shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, four the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in Steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. Susanna W. Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Love, Mass. 

ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





A STRKONL 
COLONIAL NOVEL 


The Knitting of the Souls 


A Story of 17th Century Boston. 
: GAY 


“The book cannot fail to make a hit and assume its proper place among 
the books of its kind dealing with the earlier days of America, and especially 
of New England.’’—Providence (R. I.) News. 

Six illustrations in color by FRANK T. MERRILL. 


By MAUD CLARK 


$1.50. 





American Boys’ Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


By EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. 


“This is a keen pictorial and appre- 
ciative narrative of one of the most 
brilliant Americans of our gevera- 
tion—a typical citizen of the Repub- 
lic of the higher ideal.””—Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detroit. 

Finely illustrated from photographs. 
$1.25. 


TWO JUVENILES OF THE HOUR 





Under the Mikado’s Flag 


Or, Young Soldiers of For- 
tune, 
EDWARD STRATE. 
MEYER. 
Illustrated. $1.26. 
‘Under the Mikado’s Flag”’ relates 
the adventures of two young Ameri- 
cans in Korea and Manchuria during 
the outbreak of the great war between 
Russia and Japan. It closes with the 
great battle of Liao-Yang, and is as 
valuable for the information conveyed 
as it is interesting as a story. 


By 





By A. T. DUDLEY. 


—Chicago Chronicle. 
Together with TWENTY 
books for Boys and Girls. 


for complete Catalogue— Free. 


Making the Nine 
Illustrated. 


“This is a capital, well-written story of a boys’ 
school or academy, covering many of its aspects, but 
with baseball enough in the lead to justify the title.’’ 


more 
The largest and best 
line offered by any Publisher in America. 














$1.25. MAKING THE NINE | 
A‘ T: DUDLEY Al 
Bch eT 
choice new Kh 
im a 





Send 





ANNIE J. 


Companion. 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE BOOK YET PUBLISHED. 


Talitha Cumi 


A Story of Freedom through Christian Science. 
HOLLAND. 
Mies Holland is already well known as a former contributer to the Youth’s 
This, her latest work, is a story for all ages, and the parts 
relating to the interesting family of sisters, of whom the heroine is one, 
are said to have more of the quality of ‘*Litthe Women”’ than anything else 
that has appeared since that famous production. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers,  - 














B 
$1.60. . 


Boston. 











COOK.—Armenian speaking English, with ex- 
perience of cooking both for private familiesand 
in restaurants, wants place. Known to editors of 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL as very capable. Address 
Krikor Evlian, 28 Jackson St.. Lawrence, Mass. 

Armenian speaking English, who cooked fora 
year in Danvers Hospital, wants place. Address 
John Manovkian, 3 Riverside Terrace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Armenian professional cook, of good charac- 
ter, understandiog ordinary English and speak- 
ing ita little, wants a place in American family. 
Address H,., Care Avedis Chuchian, 124 Harvard 
Street, Everett, Mass. 





BUTLER. — Armenian Teacher, intelligent 
and of high character, speaking English well, 
wants to do housework and fit himseif for but- 
ler’s position. Rev F. D. Greene, whose pupil 
he was, says he was ‘‘one of my best boys,” anda 
Philadelphia clergyman with whom he travelled 
as dragoman for seven months, cannot say 
enough in his praise Address M., Care Avedis 
Chuchian, 124 Harvard Street, Everett, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 
nian of 21, speaking English, wants a place to 
work mornivgs and eveuings for his board and 

o to high school, Address H. Shagoian, Box 

4, Chelsea, Mass. 





* 

HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 24, speaking 
English, wants to do housework. Has had a year 
and a half’s experience. Address Martin Kazan- 
jian, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 

Armenian of 19, honest and intelligent, speak- 
ing a little English, wants to do housework, Ad- 
dress Aaron Bedigrian, same address as above. 





MISS E,. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons 10 
French and = posting iven on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. : 


HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced and skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 206% 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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